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In This Issue 


Historical Articles 


Professor ROLAND H. BAINTON of Yale 
University presents in this issue an ex- 
ceedingly interesting study of a frequent- 
ly neglected but highly significant aspect 
of the Reformation. That there were ele- 
ments of social and religious radicalism 
in the movement is well known, but for 
the most part only the scholar in the 
field has had any clear notion of what 
they were. Mr. Bainton portrays the 
“Left Wing of the Reformation” with ad- 
mirable clarity. He has principally in 
mind the general reader of these pages, 
but, as he writes as an expert on this pe- 
riod, the expert will also be informed. 


Professor DONALD RIDDLE of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is one of the foremost 
exponents and interpreters in this coun- 
try of form criticism, the important 
method of Gospel research which has 
been developed chiefly in Germany. He 
adds to an impressive list of significant 
studies an article describing and _illus- 
trating how the concrete life-situations 
in which the Gospel materials took form 
creatively affected the tradition of Jesus’ 
words and deeds. 


The strange friendship of the Abbé 
Fénelon and Mme Guyon is the subject 
of a beautiful essay by Dorotuy LLoyp 
GILBERT, associate professor of English 
at Guilford College in North Carolina, 
and RussELL Pope, who at the time of 
his recent death was professor of modern 
languages in the same institution. Mr. 
Pope was a Doctor of Philosophy of New 
York University and was decorated by 
the Belgian government for the excellence 


of his dissertation, Nature in the Work of 
Camille Lemonnier, published by the In- 
stitute of French Studies in 1933. He 
was the author of several volumes of 
verse and was writing a biography of 
Mme Guyon. He and Miss Gilbert have 
collaborated in several published works, 
among them Concerning Mysticism and 
Quaker Founders. 


Preacher and Educator 


These are days when both the objec- 
tives and the methods of education are 
being subjected to radical criticism, and 
this is no less true of religious education 
than of education in general. The recent 
appearance of Harrison Elliott’s book, 
Can Religious Education Be Christian? is 
a symptom of a growing concern within 
the church that its educational work shall 
be Christian in its purpose, content, and 
effect, as well as psychologically sound in 
its methodology. That the preacher and 
the religious educator have often worked 
at cross-purposes no one will deny, and 
the fault has as often lain with the one as 
with the other. A common understand- 
ing both of the nature of religious educa- 
tion and of the meaning of the term 
“Christian” is obviously required, and 
such a book as that of Mr. Elliott’s is an 
attempt to create such understanding. 


We present in this issue an article by 
GeorGiA HARENESS, “Theology in Reli- 
gious Education,” as an important con- 
tribution to the achievement of that same 
objective. Mr. Elliott approaches the 
problem primarily from the point of view 
of an educator; Miss Harkness, from that 
of a theologian, but a theologian who is 





intimately in touch, as all theologians 
should be, with the concrete situation of 
the churches and is aware of develop- 
ments within the educational field. She 
is professor of applied theology at the 
Garrett Biblical Institute and the author 
of a number of influential books. 


Christianity and Humanism 


The provocative article by David E. 
Roberts, “A Christian Appraisal of Hu- 
manism,” which appeared in the January 
number of the Journal, has called forth 
a number of critical replies, some of which 
it is our privilege to publish in this issue. 
Professor Roberts’ article was a vigorous 
attack upon humanism, as that position 
is described in Professor E. A. Burtt’s re- 
cent book, Types of Religious Philosophy. 
The critics of the critic whose comments 


we present are HowarpD B. JEFFERSON, 
professor of philosophy at Colgate Col- 
lege, and coauthor of Experience, Reason, 
and Faith, reviewed in this issue; CURTIS 
W. REEsE of the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Chicago; A. Eustace Haypon of the 
department of the history of religions at 


the University of Chicago; Epwarp 
SCRIBNER AMES, dean of the Disciples 
Divinity House of the University of Chi- 
cago, professor emeritus of philosophy in 
that university, and until his recent re- 
tirement the pastor of the University 
Church of the Disciples of Christ in Chi- 
cago; and JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN, who 
has lately come from the East to become 
professor of theology at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, and 
whose latest book, Wisdom and Folly in 








Religion, is also reviewed in this number | 


of the Journal. The fact that these men 
represent quite different and distinctive 
points of view greatly enhances the sig- 
nificance of the discussion. 

It was our hope to include in this sym- 
posium some reply to Mr. Roberts from 
Mr. Burtt himself. He is just now in 
Hawaii, however, and even the “Clip- 
per” failed to get his manuscript to us on 
time. It arrived a few days after the 
deadline of this issue. It is our intention 
to publish in the July number this state- 
ment by Mr. Burtt and a concluding 
statement by Professor Roberts. 
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THEOLOGY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


GENERATION ago there was much discussion of the 
place of education versus evangelism in the program of 
the church. Religious education had to win its way to 
recognition against a tradition which made the adult service of 
worship, and in the free churches the sermon, the focal point of 
reference in the church’s activities. This recognition it has grad- 
ually, though by no means completely, won. That a more cor- 
dial relation now exists between the teaching and preaching 
unctions of the church is due to concessions and advances on 
both sides. In religious education there has come to be a closer 
co-ordination of instruction with worship and life-commitment 
than formerly, while in the ministry there has emerged a more 
general acceptance of the idea of religion, not as an isolated 
experience, but as the total expression of personality in indi- 
vidual and group relations. 

Yet the former argument has not passed without leaving a 
legacy. There is to be found still the minister who resents any 
encroachment by the director of religious education on what 
seems to him to be his just prerogative as the preacher, and 
there are religious educators, both professional and lay, who 
have scant respect for sermonizing. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the matter of economic rivalries, personal jealousies, and 
clash of temperament (which creep into the relations even of 
Christian leaders and cannot be left out of the reckoning in any 
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concrete situation), there is still a deep-lying area of theoretical 
disagreement. 


I 


Most ministers are implicitly theologians and evangelists. 
This is not to suggest that a large degree of theological knowl- 
edge or evangelistic zeal is the characteristic temper of the 
American pulpit! What I mean is that the preacher, in so far as 
he feels called to preach, has a high sense of the importance of 
the spread of the gospel through the proclamation of the Word 
of God. This carries with it normally a high sense of the value 
of Christian belief, of historic Christianity, and of the church as 
the carrier of the Christian gospel. On the other hand, most 
religious education experts regard themselves neither as the- 
ologians nor evangelists, but as educators. Their primary inter- 
est is in the development of Christian personality. They look 
for their materials not mainly to Christian doctrine or church 
history but to life-situations. Not conversion but growth in 
character consonant with Christian ideals is the goal at which 
effort is directed. With such different starting-points and aims, 
it is not surprising that differences of opinion should emerge 
along the way. 

When the prevailing mood of the American pulpit was a 
moralistic and semi-humanistic liberalism, this cleavage was 
less apparent than it is today. So long as the presuppositions of 
the seminary and pulpit did not differ markedly from those of 
the graduate school of education in which the director of reli- 
gious education was trained, there was likely to be an entente 
cordiale. This adjustment, though never complete, came much 
closer to fulfilment in the 1920 and early 1930 decade than is 
the case at present. With the coming of the new orthodoxy and 
its influence upon liberalism in the direction of a heightened ap- 
preciation of the Bible, a deepened sense of the reality of sin and 
redemption, and a broadened vision of the church, religious 
education has found itself in a new and strange climate. 











THEOLOGY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION III 


This difference of opinion has crept into the ranks of the 
religious educators themselves. There the storm center is the 
opposition between the exponents of an experience-centered and 
a Bible-centered curriculum. This means in effect a difference of 
opinion between those who, espousing the procedures of “‘pro- 
gressive” education, make short shrift of theology and those 
who believe that in the Bible are to be found profound truths 
about God which cannot be generated out of any individual’s 
experience, but which ought to be imparted as an essential ele- 
ment in the Christian heritage. Although the demand for a re- 
newed emphasis on the Bible comes in part from a cultural in- 
terest in the correction of the prevailing biblical illiteracy, it 
stems also from the new mood in theology and it is in general 
coterminous with it. 

In a sense the old conflict between education and evangelism 
has reversed its trend, for evangelism was the more experience- 
centered and religious education the more Bible-centered in the 
earlier stages of the movement. Yet in fundamental presupposi- 
tions, the present division of thought is a consistent restatement 
of the older controversy. The experience-centered approach 
looks upon the Christian life primarily as a human enterprise. 
It is not necessarily (or usually) humanistic in the sense of 
denying the reality of God, but its primary focus of reference is 
in social adjustment and in the development within the growing 
personality of a type of experience based on the Christian ideal 
of love and mutuality. Some of its advocates do, while others 
do not, believe in a personal God. Some would be troubled to 
state clearly what they believe about God. The very fact that 
the question of God can be held in abeyance, while that of social- 
ly desirable behavior cannot, suggests where the primary em- 
phasis lies. The Bible-centered approach, on the other hand, 
roots in the conviction that the personal God of Hebrew-Chris- 
tian faith lives and moves in history, and that the Bible as the 
record of such divine activity contains universal truth which 
man needs for his fullest life. Whether or not the terms are used, 
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revelation and redemption through the divine initiative are im- 
plicit. It is in the act of God, not the achievement of man, that 
Christian faith and experience find their source and norm. 
Therefore, it is of vital importance that the Bible be studied, not 
merely as an element in the cultural inheritance of the West, but 
as the living Word of God to man. 

To anyone at all familiar with the history of Christian 
thought this divergence is no new phenomenon. From the first 
century to the present, Christianity has swung between its ethi- 
cal and soteriological poles, with a corresponding emphasis upon 
human responsibility and divine initiative. It has seen in Jesus 
the teacher and exponent of a creative and socially vivifying 
way of life; it has found in Christ the revealer of God and 
Savior of man. Sometimes the Pelagian, sometimes the Augus- 
tinian, stream of influence has been uppermost. Fortunately, 
neither has ever wholly obliterated the other. Today, in react- 
tion from a liberalism that had become too Pelagian, the new 
orthodoxy is reasserting the Augustinianism of the Reformation 
theologians. 

This movement is in part the result of inherent weaknesses in 
forms of perverted liberalism, in part a product of the increasing 
seriousness of the social situation, in part an outgrowth of the 
impact of the great ecumenical conferences. While it is widely 
misunderstood as a mere upsurge of fundamentalism, and while 
it has not greatly affected the thinking of the rank and file 
among preachers or educators in America, it is exerting great 
influence on the thought of leaders. The clergy see more in it 
than the educators and, without “going Barthian” in any 
thoroughgoing sense, are inclined to welcome the new emphasis 
on sin, judgment, and divine grace as a return to vital elements 
in historic Christianity. Meanwhile, religious education stands 
halting between two opinions, not quite knowing whether to 
brace its feet the more firmly in “‘experience”’ or to move for- 
ward to a new experience by incorporating more Bible into its 
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curriculum and taking into its system what it can of the new 
mood in theology. 

The most forthright attack upon this problem which has been 
made is found in Harrison Elliott’s Can Religious Education Be 
Christian? There he sets forth with devastating clarity the ef- 
fect of the more extreme type of Continental theology (with its 
radical cleavage between the divine and human) upon the con- 
cept of religious education as progressive growth in Christian 
personality through adjustment to life-situations. He answers 
the title question in the affirmative in a manner satisfactory to 
himself and probably to the majority of American liberals. But 
since he refuses to define specifically the term “Christian,” 
he begs the question. If to be Christian means to embody 
the ethical emphasis of social-gospel liberalism, looking to Jesus 
as our leader and pattern in the endeavor to “build the King- 
dom” upon earth as a community of love, this is what progres- 
sive religious education has all along been trying to do. It has 
grown up with this conception; it is acclimated to it; the obvious 
answer to the question is yes. But it will not do simply to pre- 
suppose, as Dr. Elliott seems to, that this is what it means to be 
Christian; for the term has quite a different connotation to 
many Christians. If to be Christian means to be redeemed—to 
lay hold by faith upon the saving power of God in Christ and 
thus to become a “new creature’’—religious education needs it- 
self to lay hold upon the revealing and redemptive power of God 
in a way not ordinarily appreciated by the exponents of progres- 
sive education. The question requires theological analysis be- 
fore it can receive an answer. 


II 


It is the contention of this article that an influential current 
of so-called progressive religious education in America, while 
professing to eschew theology, has been based on a type of 
philosophy having important theological implications. From 
this fact have come both good and bad results. What I shall say 
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does not apply to all religious education, for there are various 
schools of thought within the movement. 

Theory in religious education has taken its lead mainly from 
education rather than religion. This is in no wise to impugn the 
religious depth or sincerity of its leaders. It is, however, a nat- 
ural development from attendant circumstances that when reli- 
gious education a generation ago came on the scene as a new 
science it should follow in the train of an already vigorous move- 
ment in the science of education. The Christian religion had for 
centuries had a theology, correlated with its preaching of the 
Word. It had no science, save for certain emerging movements 
in the history and psychology of religion, and while liberal reli- 
gious thought was eager enough to overcome the ancient conflict 
with science, it could not become science without losing its 
identity as religion. If religious education was to make a fresh 
and distinctive contribution to religion and at the same time 
adopt without reservation the prevailing scientific temper 
(which was commonly assumed to be synonymous with prog- 
ress), it had to turn to secular educational theory for its founda- 
tions. This it largely did, incorporating into its system what it 
could of the history and psychology of religion and giving short 
shrift to theology. Not all religious educators or schools of reli- 
gious education did this. But the conscious adoption by reli- 
gious education, in the interests of a scientific approach, of the 
theory and methods of secular education was a major trend 
within the movement. It became particularly influential at two 
important centers closely associated with the name of John 
Dewey, the University of Chicago, and Teachers College in 
New York. This choice had far-reaching consequences which 
are only now coming clearly into the foreground. 

When religious education took to education for its lead, it 
took to an educational theory largely dominated by the Dewey 
school of instrumentalism. In some exponents the Dewey phi- 
losophy was naturalistic, in others positivistic. In virtually all 
it was an avowedly man-centered, this-worldly, anti-authori- 
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tarian movement. The right adjustment of the individual to his 
social environment and the transformation of this environment 
through the application of human intelligence were its basic 
aims. At some points, primarily with reference to the social gos- 
pel, it could readily come to terms with liberal religion. But 
such ideas as divine judgment against a sinful society and the 
regeneration of sinners through divine grace had so foreign a 
sound that these terms were relegated to the diction of the fun- 
damentalists. To such concepts both secular and religious edu- 
cation were inclined to give a patronizing smile, assuming that 
these antiquated ‘‘theological” ideas had ceased to have any 
constructive meaning for the modern mind. 

Religious education thus found itself, often without recogniz- 
ing its predicament, to be in a dilemma. Its motives and goals 
were Christian. It had its roots in the religious experience of its 
own exponents. Initially, to many if not most of these religious 
educators, faith in a personal God, the validity of prayer and 
worship, moral freedom, personal immortality, the Bible as the 
record and revelation of God’s dealings with man, the church as 
the medium of Christian worship and instruction, were mean- 
ingful and vital concepts. Yet as educators they must do busi- 
ness with an educational theory which for the most part either 
rejected or ignored these concepts. The result was clarification, 
capitulation, or confusion—in ascending ratio of frequency. 

This movement, by which religion became divorced from his- 
toric Christian theology to marry contemporary educational 
theory, bore both good and bad fruit. Among its significant val- 
ues may be noted: (1) a new emphasis on the intrinsic worth of 
every human individual (democracy); (2) stress on living ex- 
perience and the crucial educative importance of the total life- 
situation (empiricism); (3) desire for intelligent control of the 
social situation, in both its immediate and its large-scale aspects 
(applied social science); (4) belief in the continuity of the indi- 
vidual with society (the social gospel); (5) the continuity of 
man with nature (monism), and (6) the continuity of nature 
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with supernature (immanence). These emphases, either absent 
from traditional Christian thought or subordinate to revelation 
and redemption through a transcendent God, were lifted into 
the foreground at a time when they were greatly needed. 
Through the joint effort of theological liberalism and a non- 
theological but scientifically liberal educational movement, 
man’s place in the cosmos and his responsibility for the remak- 
ing of the social structure in the direction of a Christian ideal of 
justice and good will were given new and fruitful emphasis. 
Fundamentalist dogmatism and a socially irresponsible pietism 
were radically challenged, and, though not eradicated, they 
have been put on the defensive throughout large sections of 
American Christianity. No one who now points out the deficien- 
cies either in religious education or in liberal theology has the 
right to do so without recognizing that great areas of Christian 
thought have been swept clear of debris through their purifying 
winds. 

Yet the results have not been wholly beneficial. Religious ed- 
ucators have often fallen into the specialist’s habit of neglecting 
what lies beyond their own field, and, eschewing all theology, 
have failed to see in the new orthodoxy a valid criticism of their 
own presuppositions. Question-begging epithets are freely em- 
ployed. An outstanding leader in religious education, for exam- 
ple, writes of “‘progressive”’ versus “regressive” and “‘creative”’ 
versus ‘‘traditional” developments as if progress and creativity 
were all on one side and regression and tradition on the other." 
There is frequently, on the one hand, confusion regarding the 
various contemporary types of theology, and, on the other hand, 
overspecious generalization in which theology is discussed as if 
there were only one brand to be considered. A pitfall which has 
persistently imperiled the steps of a type of religious education 
nourished in instrumentalism is the tendency to let interest in 


* William C. Bower, “Points of Tension between Progressive Religious Education 
and Current Theological Trends,” Religious Education, XXXIV (July-September, 


1939), 164 ff. 
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techniques overshadow the definition of goals and clarification 
of values. Asa result theorists in religious education have some- 
times been more concerned with ‘“‘mutuality” and “growth in 
meaning and value” than with stating for what and to what 
mutuality and growth are to be directed. In view of these facts 
it is not surprising that a general unrest has arisen which has 
been accentuated but not basically caused by the emergence of 
the new mood in theology. 

I mentioned above certain points at which the affiliation of 
religious education with the secular educational theory typified 
by John Dewey has borne good fruit. At each of these six points 
I believe a corresponding loss has resulted from a distortion of 
Christian faith through acceptance of naturalistic presupposi- 
tions. Let us survey rapidly these developments. 

First, the Christian doctrine of man has undergone radical, 
and I think not wholly constructive, transformation. The em- 
phasis on the intrinsic worth of personality links Christianity 
with democracy and needs to be much further extended to the 
challenging of racial, class, and national cleavage. But other de- 
velopments are of more doubtful value. From the historic Chris- 
tian doctrine of man as a child of God with a God-given task and 
an immortal destiny—man small yet great, weak yet strong, 
sinner yet saved through the creating, redeeming power of God 
—the emphasis has swung to man as a creature of his biological 
and social inheritance. In so far as personality is thought to be 
strictly determined by.the physical and social nexus, man’s life 
becomes far more circumscribed and his motivations more con- 
stricted than historic Christianity with its emphasis on moral 
freedom has presupposed. On the other hand, in so far as per- 
sonality is regarded as inherently good and its potentialities for 
the mastery of self and society unlimited (as is often incon- 
sistently assumed within the same pattern of thought) this view 
runs into romanticism and an assumption of human self-suf- 
ficiency foreign to Christian faith. Immortality, if retained at 
all, passes out of the Christian frame of reference to become a 
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diffused form of social influence. As for the soul, one no longer 
speaks about it. 

Second, while the program of religious education is theoreti- 
cally centered in experience and life-situations, it has often re- 
fused to start from life as it is in the churches. To illustrate, it is 
an empirical fact that in all but the rarest of churches the 
greater part of the lay leadership is untrained and therefore un- 
able to profit much from curriculum materials calling for a high 
degree of skill. It is also an empirical fact that the Bible, though 
not known or understood, is in general regarded by the rank and 
file of church people as the proper thing to be studied in Sunday 
schools. The result on a large scale is the rejection of the “‘best”’ 
lesson materials and the continued use of the Uniform lessons, 
often with a fundamentalist interpretation. There is only one 
way to keep this from happening; namely, to make available 
more simple lesson helps containing more biblical content. This 
would seem a common-sense procedure dictated by an empirical 
approach. Yet the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion at its meeting in February, 1940, was deeply divided over 
the proposal to recognize the existing fact of the wide use of 
Uniform lessons and meet it by sanctioning the publication of 
better lessons of this type. 

Third, progressive religious education in rightly emphasizing 
control through sensitized intelligence has erred in placing un- 
due confidence in human knowledge. At this point it is at one 
with the scientific temper in which it was nourished. The at- 
tempt to build Christian character through application of psy- 
chological knowledge and through a right use of tests, measure- 
ments, and projects has not been a futile enterprise. But neither 
has it done what was expected in “‘building the Kingdom.”’ No 
one needs to be told that the world is suffering today not only 
from social chaos but from a widespread collapse of inner spirit- 
ual resources. The responsibility lies in many quarters, of which 
the church is but one, and it may be argued that the procedures 
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of scientific religious education, having never been adequately 
tried, ought not to be blamed for failure. Yet the fact remains 
that when any individual, society, or movement trusts human 
wisdom too implicitly, the Christian paradox is validated by 
events. Seeking to save its life it loses it, and too often drags 
down with it that with which it has identified its life. 

Fourth, the emphasis on the continuity of the individual with 
society, as has been noted, gave great impetus to the social gos- 
pel. In its conception both of the ends to be achieved and of the 
means of achieving them, Christian thought was ripe for a more 
determined reckoning with the social and ethical implications 
of the religion of Jesus. Yet it is not mere traditionalism, or a 
rationalization of self-interest in defense of the status quo, which 
gives many Christians, including liberals of prophetic vision, a 
sense of uneasiness at the submerging of individual Christian 
experience in the claims of society. If group experience is the 
arbiter of our fate and determiner of our destinies, what be- 
comes of personal decision for Christ? And what becomes of the 
disciplined freedom of the individual whose life is lived in moral 
obedience to what he believes to be the will of God revealed in 
Christ? It is to caricature both secular and religious progressive 
education to say, as is sometimes said, that they have omitted 
self-discipline and individual moral responsibility from their 
goals. Yet it is true to say that these ends have been set so 
largely in the framework of the character-building aspects of 
group experience that any distinctive personal “confrontation 
with Christ” or conversion to Christ sounds to many ears like a 
bit of antiquated verbiage. Because the new orthodoxy finds the 
heart and center of all Christian experience at this point, it is 
bound to be in conflict with any type of thought which elimi- 
nates or minimizes it. 

Fifth, theory in religious education has for the most part fol- 
lowed the trend of contemporary naturalism in emphasizing the 
continuity of man with nature. This does not mean that it es- 
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pouses materialism. For the older mechanistic naturalism it 
substitutes an organismic naturalism that makes room for spir- 
itual values. This newer naturalism has rendered great service 
both tophilosophy and to religion in contending that no clear-cut 
line can be drawn between the physical and mental aspects of 
nature. The world is not half mind and half matter, but one 
universe; we are not half body and half mind, but one per- 
sonality. On this foundation religious education erects a theory 
of the unitary development of personality—an educative ap- 
proach to the whole individual and not to any fragment. 

Had it stopped at this monistic conception of personality, 
there would be little reason to quarrel with its procedure; 
neither a Pauline dualism of flesh and spirit nor a faculty psy- 
chology is essential to Christian faith. The crux of the problem, 
however, lies not in the fact of monism but in the type of mon- 
ism presupposed. To assert the continuity of man with nature 
without a corresponding emphasis on discontinuity is, in effect, 
to deny to man any distinctive character. Man can be in nature 
and still be a person if he is more than nature; he can be a higher 
animal if he is not “just an animal’’—but not otherwise, accord- 
ing to Christian faith. Anthropology, biology, and psychology 
throw useful light on man’s relations to the subhuman aspects of 
nature; they do not tell us what man is as a free spirit made in 
the imago dei. The long controversy over biological evolution 
has focused at two points, biblical interpretation and the nature 
of man. Both liberal and neo-orthodox theology can accept to 
the full a historical approach to the Bible which does away with 
fiat creation, but neither type can come to terms with a view of 
man which in the interests of even a spiritualized naturalism 
attempts to describe personality through subhuman categories. 

Sixth, religious education either has in general denied the 
reality of the supernatural or has made nature continuous with 
it. In either case the immanence of God has been stressed to the 
subordination, if not the exclusion, of transcendence. Revela- 
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tion (where the term is used at all) thus means not a divine deed 
in which God takes the initiative, but the discovery of a world- 
order within the cosmos and an apprehension of spiritual values 
within the human social structure. Divine grace is a term in 
such disuse as to be almost wholly without content. But within 
this frame of reference it can only mean the general benevolence 
of God through which the creative forces of the universe are 
available for man’s support. 

This is not atheism. Though this position tends toward pan- 
theism or humanism, it is not necessarily either pantheistic or 
humanistic. It is a diffused form of liberal theism. But is it 
Christian? If Christianity means a system of moral values in a 
universe that is to be viewed with religious reverence, it is 
Christian. But if the self-revelation of a transcendent, creating, 
judging, redeeming, personal God and the salvation of man from 
sin and weakness through the grace of God in Christ are essen- 
tial elements in Christianity, then it is not Christian. It is not 
to condemn but simply to describe the prevailing mood in reli- 
gious education to say that much of it is a high type of secu- 
larism, more Greek than Christian in its ideological foundations. 


Itt 


This article is not intended as an indictment but as an in- 
quiry. What will religious education do about this situation? 

Several courses of action are open. It can cast in its lot stil] 
more completely with secular education, becoming a character- 
building agency on a par with the Boy Scouts and the 4-H 
clubs. As such it will continue as at present to render com- 
mendable service in encouraging the growth of wholesome per- 
sonality. The more it moves in this direction the less likely it 
will be to find a welcome place in churches that are moving 
away from their identification with the secular mores toward a 


conception of the distinctive function of the church as carrier of 
the Christian tradition. 
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Another alternative is to see in the new orthodoxy only a re- 
turn to dogmatic fundamentalism and refuse completely to do 
business with it. Or, nostalgically authoritarian, it can revert to 
fundamentalism under cover of the prestige of outstanding neo- 
orthodox theologians. Either move would be disastrous to its 
own best interests. If religious education is to be Christian, it 
cannot afiord to turn its back on basic concepts of historic 
Christianity. If it is to be educational, it cannot surrender the 
ground gained at such cost by religious liberalism in the past 
half-century. 

Again, it might embrace without reservation the Continental] 
theology, even to an emphasis on totai depravity, predestina- 
tion, apocalypticism, and God as the ¢otaliter aliter. This it is not 
at all likely to do, at Jeast in America, But if it did, this would 
be a grave mistake. Such an emphasis, though it might exalt the 
power of God, would undercut man’s co-operation in the total 
educative process by which God acts, patiently but persistently, 
in the nurture of his human children. 

A final alternative remains. This is for religious education to 
come to terms with theology and build upon the truest and most 
Christian theology it can find. This, in my judgment, will be a 
chastened liberalism, purged and enriched by its contact with 
the new orthodoxy and by the judgments of God written in the 
events of these times. [t is not the purpose of this article to 
state this theology. But I believe it will have in it a deepened 
sense of the reality of a transcendent-immanent personal God 
and of man’s dependence on him. Without losing any of its 
moral or social emphasis, it will seek for a deeper consciousness 
of the meaning of sin, repentance, forgiveness, and conversion, 
and will affirm the availability of divine grace to all who in 
humility and faith lay hold upon it in personal commitment. It 
will find its grounds of confidence, not in human progress or 
man’s wisdom, but in the eternal God who lives and moves in 
history, even in dark days. It will make a large place for the 
Bible and the church. It will see in Jesus the supreme personal- 
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ity, teacher and example, leader and Lord, the revelation of 
God, and will find in the Incarnation and the Cross the central 
foci of our faith. This faith it will seek to impart to growing per- 
sons as their rightful and distinctive Christian heritage. 

Such a mood in theology is at hand for religious educators to 
appropriate or to reject. If they will join with theologians in dis- 
covering and applying what it offers to human need, and if the 
theologians and preachers will enter more fully into the con- 
tributions of the educational approach, there will be mutual 
enrichment. What is more important, the hosts of confused 
individuals now desperately in need of the resources of Christian 
faith will find light and enhancement of power. 








THE LEFT WING OF THE REFORMATION 
ROLAND H. BAINTON 


HE Protestant movement of the sixteenth century 

tended to fall apart, not only as a result of a process 

of disintegration, but also because of an initial di- 
vergence. The disintegration was due to the breakup of a num- 
ber of forces momentarily allied by Luther’s attack upon indul- 
gences: the humanists, who regarded indulgences as a silly 
superstition; the German nationalists, who saw in the traffic an 
example of Roman extortion; and the common folk, who recog- 
nized in themselves the sheep to be sheared. All united around 
the reformer for whom indulgences were a monstrous blasphemy. 
But in a few years the differences in their points of view became 
apparent. The humanists recoiled before Luther’s religious in- 
tensity and violence. The military power of such nationalists as 
von Sickengen and von Hutten was broken on the field of battle. 
The peasants were alienated because Luther excoriated the 
means which they employed to redress their grievances. The 
outcome was that many among the humanists retreated to the 
Catholic camp and many of the lower classes formed radical 
sects. This generalization, of course, is somewhat too simple. 
Some humanists such as Melanchthon remained with Luther, 
and some like Grebel and Denck became Anabaptists. Not all 
peasants became Anabaptists, and not all Anabaptists were 
peasants. But, broadly speaking, the movement inaugurated by 
Luther was thinned out by 1525. 

At the same time we must bear in mind that the Protestant 
movement never was an integrated whole because independent 
movements sprang up in various political territories. In fact, 
political division was a prime factor in enabling the reform to 
spread piecemeal and to maintain itself at one point when sup- 
pressed in another. Such a situation of necessity meant di- 
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versity. Zwingli was subject to no institutional control from 
Luther, and Calvin took orders from neither. Henry VIII paid 
slight attention to any of the rest; and Lutheran, Zwinglian, 
Calvinist, and Anglican, which we today regard as the main 
varieties of early Protestantism, by no means exhausted the 
roster of the sixteenth century. Each principality in Germany, 
such as Hesse, Brandenburg, Wiirttenberg, each of the imperial 
cities, like Augsburg and Strasburg, and each canton and town 
of the Swiss Confederation, such as Berne and Basel, had a re- 
form of a variant complexion. Any formula descriptive of initial 
Protestantism tends inevitably toward oversimplification. 

Nevertheless, lines can be drawn, though the points through 
which they are made to pass are not self-evident and must be 
specified. If one speaks of a right and a left wing of the Ref- 
ormation, the question at once arises as to the location of the 
body to which the wings are attached. If the sacraments con- 
stitute the norm, then Luther and the Anglicans in the main are 
on the right; with Zwingli, Calvin, and the Anabaptists on the 
left. If church organization be the test, then the Episcopal 
churches are on one side, with the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional on the other. If doctrine is the line of demarcation, the 
Trinitarians and anti-Trinitarians can be divided. If the union 
of the church and state is the criterion, then Lutherans, Zwin- 
glians, Calvinists, and Anglicans are all on one side, with the 
Anabaptists and other spiritual reformers on the left. 

This last line of demarcation is primary for this discussion. 
The left wing is composed of those who separated church and 
state and rejected the civil arm in matters of religion. These 
groups are commonly on the left also with regard to church or- 
ganization, sacraments, and creeds. An attempt will be made to 
describe the main notes of this more radical reformation. 

Specifically, the groups I have in mind in rough chronological 
order are: first, the Zwickau prophets, who commenced a fer- 
ment of disintegration by introducing highly individualistic 
norms of authority; then, Thomas Muentzer, a weird combina- 
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tion of medieval mysticism, sectarianism, and social revolution; 
next, the Swiss Anabaptists, who, in their effort to restore espe- 
cially the moral quality of primitive Christianity, ended by sev- 
ering the connection of the church with the community as a 
whole, and particularly with the state; thereafter, the Melchi- 
orites, who, under the pressure of persecution, turned to ex- 
travagant eschatology, as did the Muensterites to violent revo- 
lution ;the Mennonites in the Netherlands, who repudiated such 
aberrations, and returned to the sobriety of their Swiss fore- 
runners; the Hutterian Brethren in Moravia, who adopted reli- 
gious communism; the Schwenckfelders, who, independently of 
other groups, sought to recapture the piety of the early church; 
and the Socinians, who were characterized alike by social, reli- 
gious, and intellectual radicalism. The following discussion 
seeks to delineate the main ideas which appear and reappear in 
varying combinations among these groups. 


I 


The first note was ethical. The primary defect in the Luther- 
an Reformation according to the radicals was moral. The Ref- 
ormation had not produced an adequate transformation of life. 
The Lutheran was not distinguishable from the Catholic at the 
point of conduct. Some of these critics laid the blame at the 
door of the doctrine of justification by faith with consequent 
disparagement of good works and of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion with its severing of the nerve of moral effort. Others among 
the radicals perceived that these doctrines were not so much re- 
sponsible, since justification, if genuine, would issue in sanctifi- 
cation, and a belief in predestination would stimulate the moral 
efforts of those who thought of themselves as the elect. The 
fault, according to these radicals, lay rather in the theory of the 
church, as including all members of the community by virtue of 
infant baptism rather than on the basis of inner conviction and 
moral fruits. 

These critics were resuscitating an ancient conflict by which 
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the church had long been tormented. Should the church be 
thought of primarily in terms of leaven, or of light? Should it 
think of itself as a body commissioned to permeate all society 
even at the risk of losing its own purity, or rather as a light set 
upon a hill to influence the world by example rather than by par- 
ticipation? The one concept has been characterized by Tro- 
eltsch as that of the church and the other as that of the sect. 
The one tends to be Augustinian and the other Pelagian. The 
one is commonly sacramental, the other moral. The one be- 
lieves in the church catholic and the other in the church holy. 
In the early period Augustine represented the former and the 
Donatists the latter. In the fourth century, as in the sixteenth, 
this difference as to the composition and role of the church in 
society led the one group to unite church and state and to justi- 
fy religious persecution, and the other to separate the two and 
to deny the competence of the magistrate in the sphere of reli- 
gion. The very term ‘‘Anabaptist’’ was fastened upon persons, 
preferring to call themselves Baptists, by their opponents, who 
sought thus to identify them with the ancient Donatists, who 
also repeated baptism and likewise separated church and state. 


II 


A second note of the left wing was Christian primitivism. The 
church must be patterned after the primitive movement—back 
to Jesus, back even to Abraham. This is a note which common- 
ly characterizes reformatory movements. The Montanists 
wished to return to the primitive prophesying of Agabas and 
the daughters of Philip. The Marcionites thought of themselves 
as restoring Paul after the corruptions of the intervening years. 
St. Francis was returning to the rule of the gospel, and the Fran- 
ciscans were constantly recurring to the rule of St. Francis. 
Such primitivism commonly marks the sect and leads its ad- 
vocates into separation from any church which claims to be so 
guided by the spirit as to be in a position to set aside ancient 
practices in the light of new conditions. The Catholic, Luther- 
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an, and Anglican churches have frankly taken this view. Zwin- 
glianism and Calvinism have had much more of the primitive 
note, which explains why Anabaptism arose out of Zwinglian- 
ism and why Calvinism has had so many inner conflicts. 

Primitivism admits of varying degrees and qualities. There is 
the chronological question of how far to go back. Luther was in 
favor of sloughing off the corruptions of the papacy. For him 
the fall of the church occurred under Boniface III in the seventh 
century, when supposedly the temporal power of the papacy 
had its rise. The Anglicans set the fall after the fourth ecumeni- 
cal council. Everything previous for them could be regarded 
as normative. This view incidentally was the starting-point for 
both Newman and Kingsley. The one endeavored to show that 
medieval Catholicism could be discovered in germ in the first 
four centuries, and Kingsley, on the other hand, in Hypatia, 
tried to prove that the fourth century itself was an age of cor- 
ruption and the fall must be set still further back. The Reforma- 
tion sectaries found the dividing line in the age of Constantine, 
because at that time the union of church and state, to which 
they so strenuously objected, occurred. Others, still more radi- 
cal, claimed that the gospel was corrupted immediately after 
the days of the apostles and that the Bible alone could be re- 
garded as the true pattern. 

But how much of the Bible? Only the New Testament, or the 
Old Testament as well? Some were New Testament literalists 
and endeavored to restore the gospel pattern by reviving the dis- 
cipline of Matthew, chapter 18, the religious communism of Acts, 
the nonresistance and no-swearing of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as well as foot-washing and immersion. Old Testament literalists 
revived the polygamy and other immoralities of the patriarchs, 
as well as the eccentricities of the prophets. In imitation of 
Isaiah (20:3), who “walked naked and barefoot for a sign,” 
some of the Amsterdam Anabaptists went naked through the 
streets, and one of their leaders, mindful of Isa. 6:6, took a 
hot coal from off the hearth and touched his lips, with the re 
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sult that he could scarcely talk for a fortnight. Such aberra- 
tions, however, were not characteristic of the movement. 

Literalism was not the dominant note, but the recovery of the 
spirit of the apostles. The restoration of primitive Christianity 
and the spiritual new birth were practically synonymous for the 
Anabaptists. The gift of the spirit which they craved had a 
twofold function: to produce, on the one hand, moral trans- 
formation and, on the other, to give religious knowledge. Here 
lay the root of the distinction between the outer and the inner 
word. The letter of the Scripture, said the champions of the 
inner word, will convince only the convinced. To understand 
the apostles we must be in the spirit of the apostles. Otherwise 
Scripture is nothing more than paper and ink. The Reformers, 
such as Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, who relied on the outer 
word, were stigmatized as Schriftgelehrten, which cannot be 
rendered with a single term in English. The word means liter- 
ally “those who are versed in scripture.’’ It is also the transla- 
tion of the biblical ‘“‘scribe.’’ Hence the woes against the scribes 
could be hurled against the biblical literalists, and biblical 
scholarship was derided as human learning. 

The disciples of the inner word sometimes turned to mysti- 
cism and sometimes to communications of the spirit in dreams 
and visions which in turn became so bizarre and contradictory 
that the norm of the outer word had to be revived as a check. 
The problem of the inner and outer word, however, did not rend 
Anabaptism as much as might have been expected, because 
such programs as nonresistance, no-swearing, and religious com- 
munism could be justified on both grounds. 


III 


Another note characteristic of the left wing was a heightened 
sense of eschatology. This could easily be derived from the 
Bible. Those who pored over the Gospels and the Book of Reve- 
lation could hardly miss it. All the Reformers were steeped in 
the Scriptures and all were affected by a sense of the imminence 
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of the end. Yet there were degrees. Luther’s justification by 
faith and Calvin’s exemplification of the glory of God were 
timeless, and both men were too occupied with the erection of 
religious institutions within the framework of society to wel- 
come a sharp eschatology which would cut the ground from un- 
der the work of their hands. The sects found eschatology more 
congenial. 

The way was paved by movements in the late Middle Ages. 
Eschatology had slumbered from Augustine to Joachim of 
Fiore. This Calabrian prophet reintroduced the radical note 
with his proclamation of the third age of the spirit and of the 
ephemeral character of the papacy itself. The spiritual Fran- 
ciscans indulged in specific predictions of the end with frequent 
settings of the date by the device of adding 1,260 years (derived 
from the number of days spent in the wilderness by the woman 
in Revelation) to the year of some event in the history of the 
early church, selected with a view to throwing the end slightly 
in advance of the prediction. Thus reckoning from the birth of 
Christ gave the year 1260, and from his death the year 1293. In 
the Reformation period the date of the Council of Nicaea in 
A.D. 325 as a point of departure yielded 1585 as the time of the 
cataclysm. The significance of this whole type of thinking was 
that it rendered all human institutions and churches ephemeral 
and divested Lutheranism and Calvinism, as much as Catholic- 
ism, of any abiding role in the divine plan. 

Eschatology in some rare instances passed into a program of 
revolution. Strictly speaking, the two are incompatible. Escha- 
tology believes in an imminent divine event to shatter the pres- 
ent scheme of history and to be inaugurated without the hand 
of man. Revolution depends upon human instruments. But the 
one idea can readily pass into the other. If the Lord tarries, 
man becomes impatient and begins to argue that the prelude 
to the divine catastrophe is the putting of the sickle to the har- 
vest by the hand of the human reaper. A similar ideological 
incompatibility has characterized the Marxian dialectic. 

The Protestant left wing, for that matter, found itself in- 
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volved in more than one incongruity. Eschatology was not al- 
together at home with the mysticism which many drew from 
Tauler and the Theologia Germanica. If God is ever present in 
the seed of the soul and if the object of the religious life is to 
merge the personality in the abyss of the Godhead, why should 
God have to make himself manifest in a historical upheaval? 
New birth theology and mysticism also did not lie any too well 
together, for the new birth assumes that before conversion man 
is altogether alienated from God and requires a sudden seizure, 
whereas mysticism holds to the spark of the divine in all which 
can be gradually fanned into full flame. Revolution and the doc- 
trine of suffering as the road to God, so common in the mystics, 
likewise present difficulties except in so far as revolution itself 
can be interpreted as a way of suffering for those who have small 
chance of success. But we must not expect a clarification or 
even an awareness of these incompatibilities among folk who 
were not trained to critical inquiry and were nervously dis- 
traught by persecution and wrought up to a temperature at 
which incompatibles fuse on an emotional rather than a logical 
level. A thermometer is more appropriate than a ruler for meas- 
uring such theologies. 

This brings us to the note of anti-intellectualism. Even those 
of the left wing who had had a humanist training were indis- 
posed to finespun theological speculations. In this respect they 
were in part the heirs of the Devotio moderna and Erasmus or of 
the spiritual Franciscans. Likewise the cult of the inner word 
centered on the recovery of the radiance of the gospel and 
eschewed the speculations of Nicaea. A favorite figure among 
the anti-intellectuals was the penitent thief who was saved 
without any knowledge of the substance and persons of the 
Godhead, paedo-baptism, consubstantiation, transubstantia- 
tion, predestination, election, reprobation, etc. The criticism of 
dogma as inimical to the life of the spirit passed very easily, 
however, into acute refutation of particular tenets and thus de- 
veloped into a radical intellectualism. 

Theological radicalism is discernible chiefly in one branch of 
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Antitrinitarianism, itself a diverse movement. Some Antitrini- 
tarianism was mystical and tended to obliterate all distinctions 
in the Godhead. If, then, Christ was regarded as God, the out- 
come was Sabellianism. The other variety of Antitrinitarian- 
ism, conspicuous among the Italians, wrestled with all the logi- 
cal difficulties which long before had troubled the Arians, and 
more recently the school of Occam, as to the reconciliation of 
being and becoming within the Trinity. The relationship of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost appears in one aspect as a static 
condition of equality, but inasmuch as the Son is begotten by 
the Father, and the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, a generative process is involved. How can one then recog- 
nize such a sequence without conceding subordination? The 
Socinians solved such problems by rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity altogether. 
IV 

The left wing was united in its demand for the separation of 
church and state. Government was ruled out of the sphere of 
religion. Heretics should not be constrained, for if they be 
brought into the church against their will, the result will be as 
if water were poured into a barrel low in wine. The rise in quan- 
tity will be offset by the dilution of the quality. Constraint can- 
not engender the religion of the Spirit and may rather disin- 
tegrate the moral integrity of the man who saves his life by 
repudiating his convictions. Executions do not establish doc- 
trines. ‘“To burn a man is not to prove a doctrine, but to burn a 
man.” Moreover, the doctrines for which the burning is done 
are the least certain because precisely the most controverted. 
Let us then leave judgment to God, remembering that the 
wolves may be distinguished from the sheep by this mark alone, 
that the one rends and the other is rent. 

The exclusion of the magistrate from the sphere of religion, 
however, did not determine the extent of his right within his 
own domain. Here the problem was to reconcile the teaching 
that the “powers that be are ordained of God” (Rom. 13:1) and 
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“resist not evil” (Matt. 5:39). Luther’s solution was an initial 
dichotomy between a Christian society, in which no constraint 
is necessary, and the world from which force cannot be elimi- 
nated. Christ ruled only with a staff because he was only a shep- 
herd of sheep, but the ruler of wolves and lions must be better 
armed. May a Christian, however, be a ruler of wolves and 
lions? Luther, at this point, demolished the dichotomy by the 
answer: “Yes, out of love for those who are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to relinquish force. The magistrate is ordained of God 
and the Christian may be a magistrate.”’ “Resist not evil” ap- 
plies only to private ethics, or in the case of the magistrate to an 
inner disposition. 

But the radicals, at this point, were more outward than 
Luther. They recognized that the ruler is ordained of God, but 
only among non-Christians. God has a concern for justice and 
order even in the world, but the world and the church do not 
mix. The Christian must not participate in or avail himself of 
the aids of government. He has to be as a sheep for the slaugh- 


ter. 
With regard to the attitude toward society, the term “‘inner- 


worldly asceticism” applies in some measure to all Protestants. 
They differed in the degrees of their asceticism and of co-opera- 
tion with secular institutions, but all stood with Luther in his 
repudiation of monasticism. The Catholic church had found a 
resolution for the antinomy of the church catholic and the 
church holy by segregating a special group to keep intact the 
ideal of holiness—namely, the monks. In the late Middle Ages 
the quality of monasticism had declined. Luther repudiated the 
whole institution and invested secular occupations with religious 
significance as divine callings. The precepts of the gospel had 
then to be worked out within the framework of society. 
Protestants varied in the rigor of their interpretation of the 
gospel and in the degree to which they were prepared to at- 
tempt a realization within the framework of the world. Luther 
indorsed such an attempt within the domestic and political 
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areas but was shy of the economic. Calvin gave his approval to 
all three but was more ascetic with regard to the program to be 
realized. The Anabaptists accepted the domestic area, repudi- 
ated the political, and went halfway with the economic. In all, 
they were as ascetic, if not more so, than Calvin. The com- 
munism of the Anabaptists draws our particular attention. It 
was Lutheran in its desire to avoid mendicancy and Franciscan 
in its determination to avoid luxury. It was practiced, in accord 
with Lutheranism, on a family rather than a celibate basis. 
Thus the Anabaptists, while simplifying their problem through 
withdrawal from the political sphere, were involved in the do- 
mestic and economic areas in the common Protestant difficulty 
of standing ready to follow Jesus in selling all and forsaking 
wife and child, while at the same time marrying and rearing 
families on a property basis. 


V 
The left wing of the Reformation was for long neglected by 


the historians of the Reformation who were dominated by con- 
fessional interests and preferred to investigate the groups to 
which they themselves belonged rather than to delve into the 
records of a lost cause. In recent years, however, the historians 
of Lutheranism and Calvinism have become increasingly aware 
that an understanding of their own movements is impossible 
apart from a grasp of the currents to which they were opposed. 
A deeper reason for seeking to understand the left wing, in my 
judgment, is that here we can discover one clue among others to 
the spiritual cleavage between Germany and the “West.” In 
Germany in the sixteenth century Anabaptism and related 
movements were thoroughly suppressed and never again raised 
their heads, whereas in England in the seventeenth century the 
spiritual descendants of the left wing gained a permanent foot- 
hold and did even more than the established church to fashion 
the temper of England and America. 
































THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON THE 
GROWING GOSPEL TRADITION 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


HE wide and growing currency of form-criticism 

makes it pertinent to observe that as a method of 

Gospel analysis it has two points of application, one 

of which is more obvious than the other. The analysis of literary 

form is implicit in the name. But it is also true that since the 

method studies the history of tradition as well as the forms 

in which tradition is embodied, form-criticism is quasi-socio- 

logical.‘ This second aspect, being less apparent, requires 
attention. 

I 


Form-criticism as a method of Gospel analysis undertakes 
three nearly equally important tasks. As the name suggests, 
it analyzes the Gospels in order to discover and identify the 
particular forms in which the tradition is found. Second, in 
doing this it shows that the Gospels (and the tradition) consist 
of a number of little paragraph sections which in their essential 
nature are separate and independent. Third, form-criticism 
shows that these ultimate structural units assumed their par- 
ticular “forms” as they were used in the primitive preaching. 

Were this all that might be said of the processes of form- 
criticism, the statement of the opening paragraph would not 
be correct. Plainly, these three basic features belong to literary 
criticism. But form-criticism is a technique of synthesis as 
well as analysis. It does not limit itself solely to the task of 
discovering the original form and nature of the materials which 
make up the Gospels; it undertakes also to work out the proc- 


It is sufficient, for the purpose of illustration, to cite Dibelius, From Tradition to 
Gospel (New York, 10935). 
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esses by which these materials had their rise and by which 
they grew into the Gospels. Thus, as has been pointed out, the 
method is not named with strict correctness; it is not merely a 
history of form but a history of tradition.? It shows that the 
materials in their several forms were of varying levels of date 
in their appearance and use, ranging from the primitive forms 
(the so-called paradigms or apothegms) to the least primitive 
(the myths and legends), with other forms between these limits 
of date, and that all these materials came into the tradition in 
response to the needs of the people to whom the early heralds 
voiced their message. The social situation to which the Gospel 
materials were first addressed has become known as their 
Sitz im Leben, and the use of form-criticism to discover this 
Sitz im Leben promises the most significant results of all the 
uses of the method. 

It should be clearly recognized that form-criticism is a 
sociological as well as a literary method. Further, it should be 
frankly acknowledged that the Gospel materials were produced 
and created in and by the primitive preaching. To be sure, 
there is an element in the Gospel materials which is “historical” 
and “‘authentic.”” The Gospels do indeed contain items which 
go back to what Jesus actually did and other items which 
represent in a secondary form actual sayings of Jesus. But this 
element is small, and these items owe their place in the Gospels 
not to the fact that they are thus “true” but to the fact that 
they were effective and useful. Certainly they do not owe their 
“preservation” to any historical interest or competence on the 
part of the Gospel writers. 

The accurate determination and delineation of the “seat in 
life” of each item of tradition involves consideration of the 

2 This fact, often cited in criticism of the method, was fully developed by Fascher, 
Die formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924). 

3 Dibelius has alluded to this in his article, ‘“Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelian,”’ 
Theologische Rundschau, I (new ser., 1929), 185-216; see also Riddle, “‘Die Verfolgungs- 


logien in formgeschichtlicher und soziologischer Beleuchtung,” Zeitschrift fiir die Neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, XX XIII (1934), 271-89. 
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living effect of environment. There has been in New Testa- 
ment study far too much looseness in the assertion of the ‘‘in- 
fluence of environment.” Too often it has been assumed that 
environment is merely the sum total of the surroundings of the 
person or the movement under study. But it requires only a 
moment’s reflection to perceive that one’s environment is not 
the whole of his surroundings but is those elements in his sur- 
roundings which affect him and toward which he takes an 
attitude. It should be borne in mind also that the attitude 
which he takes toward the values in his surroundings which 
affect him may be positive or negative. Thus to be able to 
determine the influence of environment it must be possible, 
first, to describe the environment, then to observe specifically 
those values toward which an attitude is taken, and then to 
determine whether the attitude taken is positive or negative. 

Too often ‘‘the influence of environment” is asserted merely 
upon the basis of purely literary parallels. One may cite as an 
example of this the patient collection of parallels to the Gospels 
exhibited in the Strack and Billerbeck Kommentar. Valuable 
as this source book is, many of its alleged “‘parallels” are found 
to have no relevance when interrogated for their functional as 
well as their verbal relation. Much of the study of the life of 
Jesus which is done on the basis of the observation of the in- 
fluence of environment is thus of doubtful value. 

It must also be pointed out that every study of the life of 
Jesus is projected upon certain basic assumptions of the 
authors. In the matter of Jesus’ relation to and attitudes 
toward his contemporary Judaism the Gospels ascribe to him 
attitudes both positive and negative; the same Gospel ascribes 
to him antinomistic and legalistic sayings. Since both cannot 
be “‘historical,”’ the scholar asswmes the Jewishness of Jesus 
or he assumes that the negative attitude toward Judaism was 
more truly characteristic. There should be no objection to this 
procedure; no other procedure is possible. But candor should 
rule; the scholar should state that he is working upon the basis 
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of an assumption, and he should state the reasons for the 
assumption which he makes. 

A similar lack of clarity often obtains in the analysis of the 
materials of the Gospel tradition. It is strange that there is so 
much reluctance on the part of scholars to recognize Hellenistic 
elements in the Gospel traditions. This is the more anomalous 
since all recognize that after Christianity’s transition to gentile 
environments the primitive preaching was expressed in the 
Greek language to groups which were at first partly, soon 
largely, and later predominantly, gentile. It would be strange 
indeed if the local cultural values were not reflected in the form 
and the substance of the preaching. Yet there is a common 
unwillingness, which in certain cases is extreme, to recognize 
the effect of the Hellenistic Sitz im Leben upon Gospel ma- 
terials. 

Again, everyone recognizes that the language of Jesus and 
his followers, and therefore the language of the primitive preach- 
ing while it was limited to Palestine, was Aramaic. Everyone 
knows that the language of the preaching in the Hellenistic 
milieus was Greek. Thus everyone is aware that there was a 
“translation” of the messages about Jesus as the transition 
occurred. One might suppose that this process would be viewed 
in the light of the determinable factors of the history of emerg- 
ing Christianity. But such is seldom the case. Capable Semit- 
ics scholars attempt to show that the Four Gospels as we have 
them are as such translations of Semitic originals. Some, less 
sweeping in their generalizations, assert that parts of the 
Gospels (that is, their sources, or some of them) were originally 
in Aramaic. It is the logical view of form-criticism, however, 
that the “translation”? was made during the oral stage of the 
rise and the growth of the Gospel materials. This relates the 
process to the vital factors in the evolution of the materials 
and the traditions. It makes it possible to perceive the fact 
that many of the Gospel materials arose in Greek—were created 
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in Greek—as responses to the gentile “seat in life” of these 
elements in the tradition. 

But the most important of all the services of form-criticism 
is that it enables one to perceive the actual religious life which 
is reflected in the Gospel materials and in the Gospels.‘ In 
this way the ultimate in the application of the criterion of 
environment is reached. An item of tradition is not understood 
when its parallel can be cited. It is fully understood only when 
it is seen in its setting in the actual religious life of which it is 
a product. The seat in life of an item of tradition is the religious 
experience which it reflects. 


II 


These processes can be illustrated. It is well to begin with an 
area in which there has been the greatest reluctance to recog- 
nize gentile influence upon the traditions: the non-Marcan 
Gospel materials. In the Matthew-Luke forms of the John the 
Baptist traditions (3:7 in each case) the statement occurs, of 
course ascribed to John: “Do not think that you can say to 
yourselves, ‘We are Abraham’s children,’ for I tell you that 
God can raise up children to Abraham of these stones.’”’ This 
involves a repudiation of Jewish nationalism. Does it have 
any other base than the attitude of individualism which grew 
out of Greek philosophy and was utilized so fully in the salva- 
tion cults? The statement is utterly incongruous when it is 
regarded as an utterance of John. But it is not incongruous 
when it is understood as reflecting the view which obtained 
when the Gospel pericope was used in the primitive preaching; 
when it is viewed as expressing an attitude current when, in 
competition with Judaism, early Christianity made its transi- 
tion to gentile milieus and made its appeals to Gentiles on the 
basis of their conceptions of religious values. 


4 Riddle, “The Approach to the New Testament from the Study of Religious Experi- 
ence,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 570-88; Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chicago, 
1936). 
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In the Matthew-Luke stories about Jesus’ healing a cen- 
turion’s slave (Matt. 8:6-13, Luke 7:2-10) both stories in- 
structively reflect a gentile seat in life. The Lucan story reports 
the request as mediated through a committee of respected 
Jewish old men, who appeal to Jesus on the basis of a common 
interest in Judaism. None of these details is present in the 
Matthean form; this episode is then one of several in which 
the sometimes pro-Jewish Matthew is patently anti-Jewish. 
Not only are the indications of sympathy with Judaism absent, 
but Matthew, by using at this point the saying about the 
Jewish people’s being excluded from the messianic banquet 
while the foreigners are present, secures tremendous climactic 
effect—all in the direction of un-Jewish and anti-Jewish in- 
terests. Both stories illustrate the central theme that the faith 
of the gentile exceeds that of the Jew, so that both advance 
the gentile interest of the evangelical tradition and reflect 
gentile origin and application of the story. 

In the category of pure sayings there is an instructive ex- 
ample in Matt. 11:25-27 and Luke to:21 f.: the ejaculatory 
thanksgiving of Jesus: “I thank you, O Father, that you hid 
these things from the mature and the wise, and revealed them 
to the immature..... No one knows the Son but the Father, 
and no one knows the Father but the Son, and anyone to whom 
the Son chooses to reveal him.” Back of this saying is a con- 
ception of knowing which is un-Jewish. To be sure, revelation 
as a way of knowing was implicit in Judaism, but what is 
reflected here contrasts plainly with the way of knowing which 
was explicit in the function of Torah, so that doubtless the 
working relationship of the saying is not only un-Jewish but 
anti-Jewish. This becomes the plainer when it is seen that this 
conception has affinity with gnosticism. It is difficult to see 
any other than a gentile seat in life for this pericope. 

To pass to materials peculiar to a given Gospel in the non- 
Marcan area, Luke, chapter 15, may be cited as requiring a 
gentile background to make it fully intelligible. First, the 
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contrast between the Lucan and the Matthean parables of the 
lost sheep shows the point. The Matthean form (18: 12-14) 
is quite within the thought-forms of Judaism; its interest and 
point are with reference to the maintenance of the integrity 
of the whole group. The Matthean parable in no sense involves 
a conception of individual redemption. But this is precisely 
the significance of the parable in its Lucan form and of the 
two parables which follow it. In these the basic value is the 
redemption of the individual, and the conception involved is 
the same as that basic to the Hellenistic cults of redemption. 
There are other data in Luke-Acts, many of which are in its 
Gospel section, which reflect a Hellenistic conception of sal- 
vation; these are but part of the total. The gentile nature and 
background of these parables in Luke is inescapable. 

The series of parables in Matthew, all but one of which are 
peculiar to that work (20:1-16, 21: 23-38, 22:1-14, 21:33-46), 
are all on the theme of the displacement of the Jews by the 
Gentiles. Their message to this effect cannot be missed. Now, 
the view might be defended that Jesus within his Jewish milieu 
uttered these parables as predictions. It seems more defensible, 
and of greater probability, however, that they represent the 
outgrowth of experiences of the early heralds; when it was 
found that Jews rejected and Gentiles accepted their messages, 
these teachings arose and were ascribed to Jesus. That these 
parables developed out of the primitive preaching in gentile 
areas is highly probable. 


a 


It is particularly instructive to discuss Gospel materials 
which illustrate the transition from the Jewish to a gentile 
seat in life. The most useful example, since many phenomena 
are illustrated by it, is the familiar story of Jesus and his fol- 
lowers walking through a grain field on a Sabbath. It is said 
that his followers (no objection to the behavior of Jesus is 
alleged) in plucking and eating the grain in some way broke the 
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Sabbath custom. As the story goes, Jesus defended his fol- 
lowers, arguing from an analogy drawn from Scripture that 
their need justified such possible infraction of Torah, and 
making the broad generalization that ‘‘the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath”’ (Mark 2:23-28). But as 
Matthew (12:1-8) and Luke (6:1-5) report the story, this 
central saying does not appear. These evangelists offer as the 
central teaching “the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath,” 
a saying which occurs in Mark as the secondary element in a 
quasi-poetic parallel. In other words, Matthew and Luke agree 
with Mark in reporting the saying to the effect that the Son 
of Man is Lord of the Sabbath, but only Mark has the saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 

Now, there are a multitude of details in this story which 
illustrate the processes under review. In the first place, all 
exponents of form-criticism agree that this is an example of the 
primitive form (paradigm, apothegm, pronouncement story), 
and all agree that it is genuine and historical (because its de- 
tails agree with the facts known of the Palestinian Jewish 
environment). It is well known that no law was violated by 
walking through a corner of a grain field, since this was a right 
discussed in a talmudic tractate, and that no law was broken 
by plucking and eating the grain. Rabbinical “parallels” 
(Yoma 85), Mechilta Exodus 31:13, 14 (109b]) show that Jewish 
teachers reached this same insight into the nature and place 
of Sabbath. In a word, the episode as reported by Mark so 
perfectly fits the Palestinian Jewish situation that its original 
seat in life is unmistakable. 

But what of its use in the primitive preaching? Comparison 
of the Marcan with the Matthew-Luke form shows the transi- 
tion and development. The Marcan saying, if the words “son 
of man’ are understood as they were probably intended, is 
quite relevant in a Palestinian Jewish situation: “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath; therefore the son 
of man is master of the Sabbath.’ But the Matthew-Luke 
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forms of this saying, by their significant nonuse of the primary 
element and their use only of the second part, show clearly that 
the story as it was used in the areas of the primitive preaching 
which they represent was concerned with the nature and place 
of Jesus. With them the question of Sabbath was relevant but 
secondary; their purpose is to magnify the standing of Jesus. 

It is easy to see how the transition occurred. The process 
instructively illustrates the phenomena of language in the 
primitive preaching. Since all agree that this story is primitive 
and genuine, it is to be concluded that the language in which 
it was originally reported (and first used in the primitive preach- 
ing) was Aramaic. In this stage of its use its seat in life was 
wholly Jewish and Palestinian. But of course the story as it 
stands in the Gospels is Greek. The very point of the transition 
may be observed. As competent linguistic studies have shown,‘ 
“son of man” in Aramaic was an idiom which in one usage 
meant simply ‘‘man,”’ while in another usage it was a messianic 
title. It is quite probable that here (and in the similar case of 
Mark 2:10) the former usage was intended, so that the saying 
should be translated ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath; therefore man is master of the Sabbath.” 
In this view the meaning is clear and altogether relevant to 
the situation of Jesus and his immediate followers. But in 
the Matthew-Luke forms this is not the point. Here the in- 
tended point is not that man is master of the Sabbath, but that 
Jesus, now identified as Messiah, is Lord of the Sabbath. In 
these areas of the primitive preaching the question of the proper 
understanding and observance of Sabbath is entirely sub- 
ordinate to the major objective: the promotion of the claim 
made for Jesus as Messiah. 

In this example we thus see an item of Gospel tradition as 
it stood originally in its Jewish setting, and then, after the 


5 For a summary of earlier studies see Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(London, 1911), pp. 269-85; cf. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1927), I, 
61-80. Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark (New York, 1938), accepts this interpretation 
(pp. 58 f.). 
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transition of emerging Christianity to gentile milieus and after 
the transformation of its messages so that they were useful 
for gentile groups, the complete change in the force of the story 
to suit a gentile seat in life. 

In this particular case the phenomena are clear and con- 
trollable. There is much greater difficulty in examples where 
the data are ambiguous or incomplete. For instance, in the 
story of Jesus’ cleansing a leper (Mark 1:40-45) the words, 
“Go show yourself to the priest, and offer for your cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded,” are understandable 
within the known framework of Judaism. But the words with 
which the sentence concludes, “for a testimony to them,” 
throw the entire story into the area of doubt. It cannot be 
shown that in Jesus’ day any certificate was required in cases 
of cured Jeprosy. Thus it is doubtful that the story (it will be 
borne in mind that “for a testimony to them” occurs in the 
Matthew-Luke parallels also) correctly reflects the known 
Palestinian Jewish seat in life. Judged on the basis of its form 
as a “‘wonder tale”’ it may be concluded that the story func- 
tioned for a gentile setting. 

Some of the Gospel pericopes resemble that of the grain-field 
incident as beginning with a thoroughly Jewish milieu and then 
extended to include elements of an ex eventu character, thus 
exhibiting evidence of their use in the subsequent preaching in 
gentile environments. The sayings about fasting are an ex- 
ample. Mark 2:18-22 begins in such a way as to fit the known 
Palestinian situation perfectly. The question why Jesus’ 
disciples were not fasting (again it is to be noted that no objec- 
tion was made to the behavior of Jesus) might well have been 
a relevant problem. As is well known, basic Torah (Scripture) 
absolutely prescribed only one fast, that on the Day of Atone- 
ment. But, as is also well known, many Jewish groups had 
other fasts, at regularly stated and at exceptional times. Since 
there is nothing to suggest that the instance involved in the 
present case was the one universally recognized obligatory 
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fast, it is quite suitable to the Palestinian situation of Jesus 
that objection was made by people who had a certain pattern 
and, as is so often true, were attempting to make their pattern 
normative. The question was debatable, and, as the talmudic 
tractate abundantly shows, it was debated. Exactly such a 
question may wel) have arisen in Jesus’ experience. But when 
the pericope goes on to use the figure of the bridgroom and to 
refer to the time when the bridegroom will no longer be present, 
it is clear that Jesus’ death is reflected. The reference, in such 
a case, was not to Jesus’ religious situation but to the religious 
conceptions and customs of Jesus’ followers after his death. 
Matt. 6:16-18 carries the point still farther; in the situation 
basic to this pericope the question was not whether Jesus’ 
followers fast—this is assumed. The point is that they must 
fast in a way different from that of Jews. What is involved is 
the conflict of group customs, and the situation is far removed 
from that of Jesus and his own day. 


Iy 

Doubtless enough illustrations have been offered. The 
object of this article has been to show that Sitz im Leben is a 
highly efficient method of Gospe) analysis but that it is depend- 
able only when the sociological (or social) factors are taken 
into account and when the data are controllable. It is patently 
inadequate to utilize Siiz im Leben merely to analyze and 
identify literary forms. As the “parallels” cited by Strack and 
Billerbeck and others show, it is not difficult to compile verbal 
parallels. Both Jewish and Greek writings offer them. The 
particular value of Siiz im Leben is that by its use one can often 
go beneath the “parallels” to observe the actual religious 
processes involved. But the method also requires one to go 
beyond the mere citation and tabulation of environmental data. 
Assured results follow only when the vital and functional 
relationships can be observed, so that one can determine not 
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only the fact that environmental values operated but also how 
they operated. 

It is obvious that the use of Sitz im Leben as a method of 
Gospel research requires a great deal more of patient investiga- 
tion. Each item of Gospel story must be interrogated according 
to the criteria outlined above.® There is reason to believe that 
by such study much will be learned of the evolution of the 
Gospel materials and of the Gospels. One may be confident 
that, when Sitz im Leben as a method of Gospel analysis is 
correctly understood and properly applied, it will be highly 
successful in advancing knowledge in a fascinating field of 
research. 


6 Further illustration of the application of the method may be found in ane The 
Gospels: Their Origin and Growth (Chicago, 1939). 




















THE ABBE AND THE LADY: THE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF FENELON AND MME GUYON 


DOROTHY LLOYD GILBERT AND RUSSELL POPE 


There was in his life a critical momeat.—SAINTE-BEUVE 


AY neither your eagerness to please others nor all 
their urging ever lead you from the path of Inner 
Light. This is, for you, of the utmost importance 
and upon it, all else depends” (p. 274). Thus, by virtue of a 
startling, possibly ominous, exchange of roles, the lady wrote 
to the abbé on September 20, 1689.' Francois de Salignac de la 
Mothe-Fénelon, “more patient than patience itself,”’ wise as a 
serpent if not quite so harmless as a dove, heeded that admoni- 
tion, whether ominous or inspired, and during ten fateful years 
defended the doctrine of the inner life as propounded to him by 
his friend, Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Mothe-Guyon; followed 
the inner light to the dismay and amazement of his church, in 
defiance of his king, to whom this light was so much moonshine; 
followed it even to Rome, and from Rome into exile at Cambrai, 
there to live out his days by its pure illumination. 


I 


The doctrines of the interior life, known as Quietism, had 
already been proclaimed and published by the lady in 1685 at 
Grenoble, in the course of an Alpine peregrination upon which 
she had been accompanied by a certain Father Lacombe, a 
friend of her brother. She had met him thirteen years before 
and, as she says in Sa vie écrite par elle-méme, had at that time 
converted him to the doctrines of the inner way as they strolled 
in her garden, after which expeditious communication of grace 
the Barnabite had returned to Savoy. A decade passed; still 


* Quotations from the letters are free translations made from the edition of Maurice 
Masson, Fénelon et Madame Guyon (Paris, 1907). 
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waters run deep but rise to reveal a curious concurrence of 
events: the Lady Guyon’s marriage, consummated when she 
was sixteen with M. Jaques Guyon, thirty-eight, had been a dull 
failure, despite the five children she had borne to her gouty and, 
as she claims, querulous husband. He departed this life after 
twelve years of married existence, leaving a grateful young 
widow, her beauty destroyed (so she tells us) by smallpox, yet 
her attractiveness enhanced by a sizable fortune. Of ecstatic 
nature, she had dealt most cruelly with her distracted mind and 
body, suffering what she terms “spiritual dryness,’’ which per- 
sisted until the day when an unknown Franciscan had whispered 
in her listening ear, “Seek God in your heart and you will find 
Him. Say not, ‘Lo here,’ or ‘Lo there,’ for the Kingdom of God 
is within you.” That moment, in the silence of the confessional, 
was the light upon the road to Damascus; her apostolate, hence- 
forth, to renew the concept of inward prayer within the bosom 
of Mother Church. But the way did not open until there came 
to Paris, quite opportunely, M. d’Arenthon, bishop of Geneva 
and Lacombe’s superior; appealed to for guidance, he en- 
couraged the wealthy young visionary to abandon her nebu- 
lous plans for missionary work in Cochin China and persuaded 
her to labor among the New Catholics of his own diocese, where, 
a generation earlier, St. Francis of Sales had so persuasively 
called the wandering sheep back to the fold. Even as a child 
Jeanne-Marie had worshiped St. Francis; the time had come to 
follow in his steps; perhaps, too, in the steps of Ste. Jeanne de 
Chantal, his dear daughter in Christ. 

Within two years, however, M. d’Arenthon grew weary of 
Mme Guyon’s ecstasies; discovered that he did not care to have 
in his diocese a lady who spoke of the rush of her soul toward 
God as a spiritual torrent. He invited her to leave. Repeating 
the vows of her mystic marriage to Christ before the tomb of 
St. Francis at Annecy, she embarked upon an astounding 
itinerary, arriving finally, as we have said, at Grenoble. Here, 
a certain counselor of the city parliament, chancing to see upon 
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her table the manuscript of a treatise on prayer, had insisted 
upon its publication. This was the famous Moyen court et facile 
de faire oraison or The Short and Easy Method of Prayer. This 
small book, the seed of the quietistic controversy, spoke of 
prayer as the active effusion of the soul in the presence of God, 
the simple turning inward. 
II 

' Such was the point at which the lady had arrived in the year 
1688, when she first met the abbé Fénelon. 

He had but lately returned from Saintonge, sent thither, fol- 
lowing the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to employ his 
persuasive eloquence upon the harassed Huguenots. There, in 
Poitou, he had heard of Mme Guyon, the burden of whose 
missionary labors was so like his own. Returning to Paris in 
1688, he stopped at Montargis, her birthplace. He was under no 
official orders to do so, and this visit with its careful inquiries 
intimates that already Fénelon’s interest was aroused—perhaps 
in The Short and Easy Method he had heard the answer to the 
secret prayer of his own pure heart, by nature inclined toward 
the passive way. 

Others were uttering their thoughtful ““Amen”’ to its message. 
The Lady Guyon already had charmed the devout coterie, which, 
though it could not escape the stifling ceremonies of the court 
by plain living, did seek solace in high thinking. Gathered one 
day for that purpose—it was at the home of the Duchess of 
Béthune-Charost—the pious dukes and duchesses were pleased 
to present the rising young abbé, director of their consciences, 
to the expectant Lady Guyon; and with amazing results, for so 
great was the palpitation of her astounded heart that the ladies- 
in-waiting bore her away and loosened her bodice to relieve the 
mystic plenitude. “I felt like a river overflowing a dike, rising 
higher and higher, clear from its source” (p. 176). For eight 
years she had sought in vain for the beautiful bird once seen in 
a mystic dream: many had pursued him, but she knew he was 
to be hers, and now she had seen him. 
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But the meeting was not wholly satisfactory, for “he was not 
yet such as I desired him to be” (p. 4). They conversed; they 
remained for some time in “silent prayer not without a spiritual 
blessing”; then they rode back to Paris together, attended by a 
small maid servant. (“One cannot sufficiently admire the facil- 
ity with which the saints put themselves in delicate situations,”’ 
observes M. Janet.)? As they rode, they conversed on the doc- 
trines of the inward way, and when they parted Mme Guyon 
asked, “‘Do you understand now?” and he answered, alighting, 
“Tt enters” (p. 4). Saint-Simon says: ‘He saw her and the 
sublime in them amalgamated.” ‘Too rapid a résumé,”’ re- 
marks Professor Masson. Eight days must pass—eight days 
during which her soul wrestled and prayed for him, and “he 
passed from a movement of amusement and distrust to a sense 
of sympathy and veneration.”’ 

The critical moment which Sainte-Beuve laments had ended. 
“From then on our union of spirit has increased after a manner 
pure and ineffable. My soul has seemed to be united to his in 
the bond of divine love as was that of Jonathan to David” 
(p. 4). 

Of that bond, the correspondence of the year 1688-89 is the 
seal and proof; the unity they achieved suffered no subsequent 
change but rather expansion. Between the simple “It enters” 
and the sober admonition quoted at the beginning of this essay 
lies the correspondence of Frang¢ois de Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fénelon, future archbishop of Cambrai, with Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier de la Mothe-Guyon. “The letters,’”’ so excellently 
edited by Masson, “constitute,” according to M. Seilliére, “one 
of the most precious documents for the study of mystic thought, 
transmitted to us by the past,” a three-hundred-page mystical 
romance or dialogue of spiritual adventure, the pursuit of dis- 


2 Paul Janet, Fénelon (Paris, 1892), p. 66. 
3 Edinburgh Review, CCVII, 292. 
4 Ernest Seilligre, Madame Guyon et Fénelon précurseurs de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris: 


Alcan, 1918). 
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interested love by two people whose relationship to each other 
and to those amid whom they lived qualified them to write it 
surpassingly well. 
III 

The lady began by promising obedience to her director: 
“Here are a few writings in which one submissively prays you to 
reprove all which is not of God’s spirit” (p. 13). She continued 
in the same tone: let him be judge and censor, burn, erase, cor- 
rect, reply as he will or not; as for herself, she will always follow 
the movement to submit her writings to him for whom she con- 
tinually prays and who (sudden change of tone, strange in- 
version of roles!) is still offering some resistance to that which 
God would operate in him through her prayers—prayers which 
are involuntary and which have not yet been followed by the 
grace that comes when the object of her prayers complies with 
the will of God. ‘“The designs of God must be fulfilled: in vain 
do you oppose them. Bear with my simplicity.” This was a 
strange obedience the lady offered with aggravating persistency: 
“T hope that I will be able to obey you—perhaps,” she would 
say; or, “I write but to obey; if we do not agree, it is because I 
have not expressed myself clearly.” Yet all doubt as to the 
meaning of such obstinacy is dissolved in the central light of her 
spirit revealed by such words as these: “My duty is to show 
you Jesus Christ; I ask nothing for myself” (p. 50); or 

All my task is to obey Him blindly in all He demands of me. Oh, may 
He not permit that I spoil His work and daub with a miserable brush the 
excellent picture He would make within you—which is none other than 
the picture of Jesus Christ in all His beauty [p. 171]. 


The first letter showed what her obedience was to be; the 
second, written a day later, has a sense of responsibility, of 
possessiveness, that is as strange as the obedience was. 


It seems to me that God pours into my heart all that is necessary for 
you and desires that his grace pass through so miserable a channel. I 
cannot doubt that this is all for you, for my soul is so applied to yours by 
God himself, that experience alone can make it comprehensible. He has 
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decreed it so that you may be taught that his spirit is truth, and in pro- 
portion as the rest will be verified, several years hence, it will be proof 
to you that He wished to make use of this miserable worthlessness (néant) 
to communicate His mercies to you, to accomplish his designs upon you. 
This could be frustrated only by failure to correspond. Assuredly God 
wishes this docility of you for awhile, until He has absorbed you entirely 
in Himself: then it will no more be for us as the communication of a 
superior fountain into another, but as two rivers carried to the sea in a 
single bed. Assuredly it is in such a union as this that God will give you 
all you need [pp. 15-17]. 

The intrepid mystic resumed the strain of assurance in the 
third letter, for, after an extended exposition of the principles 
of pure love, she urged her spiritual child to lay the letter aside: 
“Although what I have written may seem of but little use to 
you now, you will some day see that I have spoken the truth” 
(p. 22). As a matter of fact, her boldness of tone was justified; 
the lady wrote of the inner life as one having authority. She 
reasoned with the young Sulpician, unfolding to him the neces- 
sity of that death which is later defined as the absence of desire, 
the loss of self-will: “The greatest of all possessions is to have 
no other will, no other love but that of God—to offer all, so soon 
as so much as a morsel is sought; to think never of oneself as the 
future recipient of eternal life nor as the proprietor of so much 
as a single virtue.” She told him how pure love excludes all 
thought of bargaining or reward; it is of God’s happiness and 
glory that men must think, not of their own: 

He will be glorious and content even though I were to be eternally 
miserable. Hence, I may be not only indifferent to my perfection but 
even to my loss; I can and ought to offer myself up as a sacrifice, when He 
demands it, for good and evil must be thought of only as applying to that 
which procures some advantage or causes some loss to the Beloved. It is 
certain that whatever might become of me, God will suffer no diminution 
of glory or happiness. .... He invites us to eternal sacrifice and self- 
immolation [p. 21]. 

She closed with a word of warning to her friend on his own 
state; again intrusted their future to God; and in her next com- 
munication, having as yet received no reply to her missives, 
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reaffirmed her belief in the dream of the beautiful bird and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would write. 

On the second of December that hope was realized in the form 
of a rather brief communication from the abbé testifying to his 
edification through her correspondence and advising her not to 
burn the autobiography she had written at the suggestion of 
Father Lacombe during her first imprisonment. “Perhaps,” 
wrote Fénelon, most prophetically, ‘“‘God will cause it to bear 
fruit in His own time and even though that fruit might be in the 
form of your own denial of what you had written, that would be 
something. In any case, you wrote it in perfect simplicity and 
that should dissuade you from destroying it now” (p. 25). The 
director spoke that paragraph; the neophyte, the next, for the 
abbé expressed his admiration for her spiritual state, of which 
he said, “‘Je m’imagine sans le savoir.” Continuing, he advised 
discretion in the conduct of the confidential correspondence to 
be carried on between them and suggested the use of cipher. 
Later in their correspondence, when he expressed concern as to 
the trustworthiness of the post, ‘““The Lord will see to it,” the 
lady assured him (p. 310). Her only precaution lay in the prom- 
ise to deposit the letters with certain people who “‘in case of my 
death will deliver them to you.” ‘‘But,” she added hopefully, “I 
do not think I will die so soon” (p. 77), to which Fénelon laconi- 
cally replied: “I am delighted to hear it” (p. 78), this being the 
single example of anything approaching humor in all the cor- 
respondence, unless we include the unconscious effect of the 
lady’s words, when she urged the abbé to accept her sayings, 
“Comme Balaam recut ce que Dieu lui fit dire par la bouche de 
V’Anesse”’ (p. 167). 

There is, indeed, but little of the mundane in these epistles; 
we learn, to be sure, that the abbé has a toothache for which the 
lady will prepare and send him a plaster; she, in turn, is to take 
some of the marvelous new remedy, known as quinine (p. 105); 
we hear that the lady’s son has been wounded at Valcour (p. 
271) and that her daughter is being married off to the Count de 
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Vaux (p. 213); and elsewhere it appears that Fénelon will not 
assist aspiring nephews and friends to lucrative posts at court 
(p. 330). But such matters take up surprisingly little space. 
The pages, once spread blank before their tireless pens, were too 
precious; they reveal rather the insatiable eagerness of these 
two for the exchange of spiritual confidences: the abbé and the 
lady took infinite pains with each other’s souls; they wrote in- 
exhaustibly of the inner life as a way of living for men; in a 
word, they were interested in two subjects: themselves and the 
doctrines of quietism. 

Where one ended and the other began, we never shall know. 
To be sure, Fénelon himself said later: “It is not a question of 
Madame Guyon, whom I count for dead or as if she had never 
been. It is only a question of the doctrine of the Inner Life.”’s 
But critics have found it impossible to take him at his word, and 
they agree with M. Joppin’s observation that “personal ques- 
tions are involved in the purely theological debate; it must be 
recognized that the almost insolvable problem which Fénelon 
presents and always will present, is that of his persistent friend- 
ship for Mme Guyon.’” 

The abbé had concluded his first communication with these 
words: “As for the insight which God gives you into the mys- 
teries or the scriptures, I believe you have only to write them 
according to the movement of your heart” (p. 27). The calm- 
ness with which he has accepted the inversion of roles is notice- 
able, and behind that calmness is the significant fact that the 
trained theologian, the rising young churchman, was open 
minded, humble before an untaught woman. He had read the 
mystic writings, she had walked the mystic way, and he would 
learn of her: “Madame Guyon is only a woman, but God re- 
veals His secrets to whom He wills. If I am seeking the route 
from Paris to Dammartin, and a peasant of the neighborhood 
offers to guide me I would follow him, and trust him, though 

5 Marcel Langlois, Fénelon—pages nouvelles (Paris, 1934), p. 26. 


* Gabriel Joppin, Fénelon et la mystique du pur amour (Paris, 1938), pp. 54-55. 
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he were but a peasant” (p. xliii). Nor did the abbé ever desist 
from believing that to this particular woman God had willed to 
reveal his secrets in a rare and peculiar manner. For him she 
was the one who had passed through the crucible, and who could 
speak from her experience, more efficaciously than any other, to 
people who were still in it and who needed consolation (p. 143); 
in fact, the correspondence seems frequently to have been car- 
ried on with a view to his own profit rather than that of his 
penitent. She was a generous and conscientious guide willing to 
dispense the revealed secrets and the consolation in large meas- 
ure: one hundred and one letters in the series of one hundred 
and thirty-nine are hers. Incidentally she wrote fluently and 
was convinced that the pen in her hand often moved by the will 
of God rather than by her own volition. 

Meetings were difficult to arrange, and even though Mme 
Guyon might feel that she could not rest or follow God’s will 
until she had seen Fénelon, that spiritual consolation often had 
to be foregone: ‘‘Although it would be most consoling to see you 
at present I do not wish to do so: I know it could not be done 
without causing you embarrassment” (p. 308). That they did 
meet sometimes is evident from such excerpts as this: 


To speak frankly, Madame, I prefer that you come to Paris rather 
than to Beynes. In Paris, we will easily do what you propose—I am dying 


to see you and I must tell you that you ought to act with me with less 
precaution and without hesitation. The chapel at Saint Jacques is made 
expressly to receive you in confession in the afternoon (p. 177]. 


These meetings when they might enjoy “une heure auprés de 
vous en silence” (p. 170) were necessarily infrequent, yet the 
more blessed; then, together, they experienced the unbroken 
outflow of spirit which comes as “the soul having passed into 
God and the will being freed of desire or repugnance, there is 
union and resurrection to a new life in God” (p. 33). This was 


the consummation of the mystic union, so rare and so easily 
ridiculed. Those who look in through the window often see 


sights of whose real significance they remain entirely ignorant. 
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When Fénelon says, “I never see you but in God and God 
through you” (p. 114); when Mme Guyon writes, ‘““There is no 
one on earth for whom I feel a more intimate, a more continuous 
union, so that it seems to me sometimes that God wishes to 
make a single soul of yours and mine”’ (p. 106), and then asks 
simply, “Do you feel something like this?” we may accept the 
declarations and the question in good faith. 

The lady was certain that “the unions which God brings 
about in this way are infinitely stronger than those of nature or 
those of natural friendship” (p. 106). Souls so united are strong 
enough to endure time and space and to write as Fénelon wrote, 
“T think of you often and I feel myself at one with you in Him 
who is all” (p. 114). ‘“There is no distance in God, all that is one 
in Him touches” (p. 130). The idea of union in God took form 
as a beautiful dream for Mme Guyon: “I saw both you and me 
enfolded in the arms of God, as little children” (p. 146). More 
often, as she strained to describe her sense of unity, she called 
herself the mother and Fénelon the child: “Myson! Myson! I 
can call you by no other name. May God consume me utterly 
for thee” (p. 170); or again: “I may tell you that God has as- 
sociated me, so far as you are concerned, with his divine pater- 
nity from which all others are derived” (p. 173). “One is eager 
to offer nourishment, as a mother is eager to give her son the 
food he needs” (p. 231). Mme Guyon believed that God gave 
her spiritual children with whom, it may be said, she often felt a 
much closer kinship than she did with the little Guyons; there- 
fore, when she called Fénelon her son, she meant just that. She 
wrote: “I cannot doubt but that I have engendered him in 
Jesus Christ” (p. 5). “I feel him nearer and more pressing than 
the children I carried in my womb, and of all the spiritual chil- 
dren which God has given me I have had none who is like him’’ 
(p. 6).? 


7 “Je ne pouvais douter de l’avoir engendré 4 Jésus-Christ. ... Je le sentis plus proche 
et plus pressant que les enfants que j’ai portés dans mes entrailles; et de tous les enfants 
spirituels que Dieu m’a donnés je n’en ai eu aucun qui me fat pareil a celui-la.” 
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Nor is there much of the figurative in such cries as this: ““The 
Master is too much master for me to be able to control such 
things myself. It is His will that I tell you there is a bond be- 
tween us as intimate as it is inexplicable so that it seems to me 
that I often, yes continuously engender you in Christ Jesus” 
(p. 73). 

Boussuet, eying these spiritual lovers and reading the lady’s 
strange words, found nothing more appropriate to say than his 
famous, ‘“This Priscilla has found her Manton.” However, the 
language of earthly love and that of heavenly love are so alike 
that students of mysticism are often reminded of Arthur 
Symon’s ejaculation on reading St. John of the Cross: “This 
monk could give lessons to lovers.”” Mme Guyon and Fénelon 
were lovers, spiritual lovers, as St. Catharine of Genoa and 
Cattaneo Marabotto had been before them; as St. Theresa and 
St. John of the Cross; as Mme de Chantal and St. Francis of 
Sales. No one of these could have said more of the other than 
Fénelon said of Lady Guyon: “I do not know what you will do 
for others; you do me much good” (p. 115). He repaid her with 
a loyalty which drew this compliment from Mme de Maintenon, 
whose life certainly had not been built upon any ideal of dis- 
interested love: ‘‘Would to God I were as faithful to my duties 
as he is to her.” 

There was no “conquest,” no “spiritual seduction,” as M. 
Seilliére would have it; this was the spontaneous union of mys- 
tics engaged in the high emprise of losing self in God. But to 
those who explain all restlessness within the human heart in 
terms of nerves, glands, repressions, and the subconscious, the 
nature of the bond which drew and united these two spirits to 
each other will offer no mystery, and the metaphors with which 
they clothe their meaning will seem transparent veils drawn 
over the flesh. Like Adam, after the fall, they will have nothing 
to say but, “Lo! I am naked.” The breathless silence of time, 
the enfolded mystery of the human heart, its mystic instancy, 
the gray light of dawn above the beckoning frontiers where 
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Flesh and Spirit are but shadow and substance of the Eternal 
One—for all this there is no easy explanation. The torrents of 
which the lady wrote empty at last into the sea, but flow 
through human hearts. It is a far journey, but “let us remem- 
ber, says the Pilgrim’s Scrip, that Nature, though heathenish, 
reaches at her best to the footstool of the Highest.” 


IV 


The friendship of Fénelon for the lady, of the lady for him, 
though mystical in nature was not devoid of critical sense; each 
saw the other clearly—this was no blind infatuation of hysteri- 
cal souls) Mme Guyon understood the mercurial nature of 
Fénelon and could explain his discouragement to him as well as 
point him to glories he had not known: ‘‘Avoid discouragement 
more than death; though God should plunge you into the depths 
of corruption, cling to Him; have infinite patience with your- 
self—lay in good store of faithfulness and courage” (p. 55). 
“De la gaité au nom de Dieu!” she exclaims time and time again 
(p. 196). In reply to his repeated expressions of weariness, of 
cosmic languor, or irritability with friends, loss of interest in 
books, even in prayers, she, apprehending the dangers of his 
exaggerated self-concern, wrote: 

There is a secret fire which burns continuously within you; there is 
never a moment but that it exercises its activity upon you; and although 
its flame is not so high, it never for an instant dies out, but little by little 
consumes its object, and transforms it insensibly into itself; it is this which 
makes you so languid, and it consumes the soul as quickly as more violent 
movements because it is constant. This is, and as far as I can understand 
it, will be your ordinary state [p. 192]. 

Thus she exorcised that troubled spirit and explained its 
movements. He, for his part, recognized her depth of experience 
and declared himself united to her without reserve: ‘I cannot 
be to you what you are to me, but such as I am, it is united to 
you without reserve and as to nought else in this world” (p. 169). 
Nevertheless, he saw clearly the childlike lack of caution which 
was to bring both her life and works into question. She was im- 
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pulsive; her words swept in torrents over ground that bishops 
feared to tread; the fastidious Fénelon attempted to correct her 
of that fault. Once he wrote, somewhat with the air of the 
précieux, “I have little spasms of doubt about you, but they are 
transient” (p. 114). To which she replied twice, the first time 
by an amiable, “Why not? I often have them myself” (p. 116), 
and again months later by boldly asking: ‘‘Can one doubt the 
grace of a person who pacifies troubled souls when they ap- 
proach her?” (p. 316). Fénelon did not, but repeated: 


I am afraid that you go too quickly, that you take every sally of your 
vivacity for a divine movement and that you are remiss in the most ele- 
mentary precaution. .... You follow your inward light without examina- 
tion, with too much enthusiasm or to put it another way, with a force 
that drags you too rapidly. .... I am inclined to fear these outbursts so 
opposed to my deliberate and cautious nature..... I should fear hor- 
ribly to be drawn into a line of conduct [here referring apparently to her 
dealings with Lacombe] which would dislodge me from the seat of wisdom 
in the eyes of the world, and at the expense of all reputation; my human 
nature would protest, and loudly [p. 206]. 


Ironically, while he described what he feared in her, he also 
described his own fate, for in the eyes of the world he himself 
did not occupy a seat of wisdom while writing to the lady. 

In no letter of Fénelon’s does the charm of his courtesy so 
clearly temper the authoritative spirit of the grand seigneur 
than in that which he wrote to the lady upon hearing of her 
concern over his lack of faith: 


Madame de Chevreuse read me a passage the other day from one of 
your letters in which you imply that I have not sufficient faith. This is 
how it seems to me: I have never for an instant doubted the perfect 
purity and simplicity of your intentions. I am persuaded that you have 
eminent grace, with an illumination on Interior ways that is extraordi- 
nary, and I am convinced of the way of pure faith and abandonment in 
which you walk, and in which you cause those to walk whom God gives 
Wises? As for movements or insight which God gives you into people 
or events, I am no better nor worse than yourself; I avoid comment, as 
you do on things of which I know little. I will confess moreover that I 
am inclined to believe that you are occasionally mistaken about people— 
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though not about myself. As for material affairs, you are often quite 
lacking in good judgment: perhaps in this God is applying the doctrine of 
compensation. It is not for your practical judgment or your gift of 
prescience that I hold to you—it is for the way of pure faith, conformable 
to strict orthodoxy; it is for the simplicity I find in you and the experience 
in dying to the self; all the rest is beyond me and concerns states from 
which I am far removed; but you may rest assured that this habit of 
mine of passing by all that is above me in no way diminishes our confi- 


dence and unity [pp. 293-95]. 


Surely, these two souls achieved that unity at a price and 
maintained its perfection with difficulty. Their natures were 
fugitive, like that which seeks to alight but is always impelled to 
further flight by some shadow or movement below or within. 
As late as the one hundred and thirty-fourth letter, sixth from 
the last, one of these shadows appeared: 


I often seek your heart [wrote Mme Guyon] but rarely find it any more; 
that sweet relationship that I used to sense, escapes me and my own heart 
has no plenitude to flow into your own. O can it be that the dream will 
come true .... that you will be checked in mid-stream and the mercies 
of God upon your soul be suspended for a time? [p. 325]. 


This dream, fully described in Letter LXI, is of more than 
passing interest. Six months before, the lady had seen herself 
and the abbé arm in arm descending a steep mountain, as the 
movement of the whole slope carried them with it. But soon 
another woman appeared, toiling toward the summit. She ap- 
proached Fénelon and detained him: the whole movement of 
God’s will and creation were stopped thereby; the mountainside 
stood still; after a while the woman proceeded on her ascent, and 
Fénelon rejoined his friend. “Oh, my child!” she said, “what 
you made me suffer while you were with that woman!” He an- 
swered: “I too suffered, for I was out of harmony with all 
about, but I am illumined by that experience. I see I am to stop 
for nothing in the world and shall only suffer by stopping” 
(p. 151). 

Fénelon, in his next letter, asked about the woman. “I do not 
know any woman to whom I intrust myself excepting you nor 
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one whose opinion could detain me.” “I am not clear about 
that woman,” the lady answered; “it might be the gigantic 
insolence of human learning, the Goliath whom simple David 
will slay” (p. 156). Critics have intimated that the woman seen 
in the dream was less of an abstraction than Lady Guyon made 
of her; that, in fact, she bore a strong resemblance to Mme de 
Maintenon. ‘Her Solidity,” as Louis XIV described his unpro- 
claimed queen, toyed awhile with quietistic doctrine, the period 
of her greatest interest coinciding with that of the dream. (M. 
Seilliére conjectures that Madame’s nervous system had been 
debilitated by her perilous climb into royal favor and that, 
therefore, she had fallen a victim to the charms of the two 
quietists.) The dream does credit to Lady Guyon’s reputation 
as a seer, for at the time there were no shadows of the fanatical 
disfavor which ten years hence would drive Mme Guyon into 
the Bastille and Fénelon into exile at Cambrai. 

Other implications of the dream are clear; to her the arch- 
bishop’s fall from royal favor was no disaster; she very justly 
felt—and long before it happened, says Professor Masson—that 
for him, salvation would be in voluntary exile or in disgrace 
accepted in simplicity and without vain recrimination. “I 
trust,” the lady will write, ‘that God will remove him from a 
place so deadly to him, since he clings so to it. I have always 
known his attachment for a certain person [Mme de Mainte- 
non]; it is what holds him the most at court. I hope the tempest 
will drive him into port and that when he shall be removed from 
that place, he will know the repose of which his attachment is 
robbing him” (p. lviii). The dream seems to be the veiling of 
this judgment: Fénelon was “‘to stop for nothing in this world”’; 
the divine advancement was not to be hindered by the woman 
on the mountainside. 

Whether called prescience, divination, intuition, foresight, or 
common sense, this gift, which the lady indubitably possessed, 
made a deep impression upon Fénelon. Yet it was not that 
which held him to her: “It is not at all by these things—not 
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even those which you have foretold and which have come to 
pass that I hold to you” (p. 294). And this, despite the fact that 
he had seen her prophecies fulfilled—the most obvious evidence 
being his appointment in August, 1689, to the preceptorship of 
the Duke of Burgundy, second in the line of royal succession. 
His tutor might become another Richelieu—a dazzling prospect 
for Fénelon, ‘“‘by birth and disposition an ambitious man aiming 
at the very highest post in church and state,” says Abbé Dim- 
net.* Mme Guyon had seen thus far into Fénelon’s career; 
might she not have penetrated even further, in the dream of the 
mountainside? It is our suggestion that by her letters she in- 
fluenced the conduct of the future archbishop in the crisis of 
1699 just as certainly as she influenced the thought embodied in 
the Maxims of the Saints. 

The very name of Fénelon has come to be synonymous with 
lofty resignation and gentleness; surely, but for her, it would 
not have been so. His character is one of the choice fruits of that 
solitude which inheres in her quietism, of whose principles the 
letters often become an extended dialogue done with a plethora 
of detail not to be found in the earlier works, Short and Easy 
Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents by Mme Guyon, or in 
the later work, Maxims of the Saints by Fénelon. The passive 
way gains in clearness and in beauty through this personal ex- 
position written turn and turn about by the two who sought to 
explore its furthermost mysteries. 


V 


The passive way that Fénelon and Mme Guyon sought to 
follow required much definition. In the one hundred and thirty- 
nine letters they so often discussed the relation of wisdom and 
faith, the pure love of God, the degrees of passive purification 
which lead to union with God, that Professor Masson has ob- 
served: ‘“‘The whole correspondence is practically an invitation 
to simplicity, to scorn of human wisdom, to pure love, and to 


8 Ernest Dimnet, What We Live By (New York, 1932), p. 211. 
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naked faith in humility and the spirit of childhood” (p. 363). 
We shall now attempt to follow the prevailing themes through 
the mystical dialogues. 

The lady declared: ‘I have no science [meaning learning or 
tradition], I believe blindly, without knowing in whom I believe 
or why; God is and that suffices for me” (p. 87-88). “I am a 
child abandoned to Him; I say what God prompts me to say, 
like those mechanical heads which articulate as they are made 
to” (p. 134). “How ignorant are the most learned if not in- 
structed by God: He wishes only the blind and unlearned” (p. 
321). She urged her friend to intrust his spirit to the wideness of 
God’s wisdom: “Experience is the only teacher we need” (p. 
49). “Perhaps my expressions are not in accordance with the- 
ological language, but again I say, experience reveals the truth 
of what I teach and experience only” (p. 320). It was this ex- 
perience which Fénelon coveted: 

He was well read in the mystics... . but in his person he had not 
experienced religion..... That spirituality of his, so deep and yet so 
diffident, was reasoned rather than instinctive. And yet his cold and suave 
address masked a soul impatient for the love of God. The little prophet- 
ess, whose impulsive manners and extravagant speeches hurt the dis- 
cretion of his taste, struck in him a deeper and more intimate vibration, 
because she had felt and seen and known those things which he surmised 
afar off with a passionate longing.® 


In her exaltation of experience and scorn of “science” or 
learning, in her apotheosis of the child, we have an excellent 
point de départ in our study of the inward way they traveled, 
although we encounter at once the formidable barrier thrown 
up by the challenge, Fides aut Ratio? 

As for the lady, there can be no doubt of the answer; her 
attitude is clearly indicated, not only in her extended explana- 
tions but also in the incidental wording with which she intro- 
duced many thoughts. “It was given to me to know... .”; 
“Our Lord gave me to understand..... ” Thus, the amazing 


9 Edinburgh Review, CCVII, 292. 
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assurance of immediate revelation never seemed to forsake the 
lady; secure in it, she confronted all objections, all problems, all 
dilemmas, whether of faith or of conduct. She called it “speak- 
ing and thinking naturally”: 

Hold fast to what I say to you: it is from God; in His name, do not 
hesitate, and consult no one; unite yourself to this poor heart and God 
will give you all things . . . . men reason as men, but God will lead you 
as a child; that is the surest route [p. 93]. 


She explained why the reason must be entirely conquered by 
faith, saying: 

You will discover through your experience an infallible rule which is 
that while we are still predominantly “‘in nature,” our first movements are 
in accord with our condition and are to be avoided; but, so far as choice 


and deliberation are concerned in the case of a person already “‘in grace,” 
that is, a person who is dead to all sense of the ownership of his own soul, 
it is always God who appears and the first thought, or rather, simple 
penchant or instinct of a thing, is from Him..... You see that in order 
that God may act powerfully and the soul be led as naked, there is 
need of extreme flexibility in His hands, in order to lose all conducting by 
the reason [p. 109]. 


Fénelon hesitated: 
I feel irresolute between two things. .... I see reasons on both sides 
and have no distinct choice in the matter. Must one take the stand which 


embarrasses nature? The experience of certain first movements which 
I have followed and in which I have afterwards recognized considerable 


of the natural, makes me afraid to act without reasoning. At other times 
my reasoning puts me in the greatest uncertainty [p. 119]. 

The abbé attempted to distinguish between “‘proprietary rea- 
son,” “by virtue of which one is wise in one’s own eyes’’; be- 


tween “interested reason,” “which strives to insure its own 
safety”’; and between “‘simple reason,’ ‘“‘which tends always to 
that which is most upright.” 

His final position in the puzzling question of Fides aut Ratio is 
set forth in the ninety-seventh letter of the series, a formal 
statement of the six degrees in the passive life, done with such 
detail that this, the longest letter, occupies fifteen closely 
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printed pages. In it, Fénelon, the churchman and philosopher, 
affirmed: 


Faith does not consist in seeing nothing at all—there would be impiety 
in believing that, for we must be very careful not to confuse faith with 
the blind movement of the fanatic or the falsely inspired; the obedience 
of faith is reasonable, according to St. Paul; and as St. Augustine says, 
nothing is so reasonable as the sacrifice we make to God of our reason. 
Faith is obscure (on the one hand) because it makes us believe and do 
things which go beyond all natural light; but on the other, faith is clear, 
because it only demands the sacrifice of our reason in favor of a wholly 
divine authority, which it clearly shows to us and which is above our 
reason itself. I do not believe the Gospel because it is obscure; on the con- 
trary, I surmount its obscurity, which is a reason for not believing it, 
because of the evidence of the miracles and prophecies, which make 
clear to me what is obscure in the mysteries. To interpret faith otherwise 
is manifestly to reverse it. Faith, then, to be true and pure faith, must 
be, at one and the same time, obscure and luminous..... To believe 
only what reason comprehends, is not faith, it is philosophy; to believe 
without comprehending either what one believes, or why one believes it, 
or whether it is God in whom one believes, is neither reason nor faith— 
it is fanaticism, it is extravagant enthusiasm. This is the fundamental 
principle not only of faith but also of all the steps of pure faith. 


Mindful, and somewhat fearful, of the lady’s insistence that 
those on the inward way were to heed their “‘first movements,” 
he continued: 


It is certain that inward souls ought always to submit so far as they 
can, all their experiences and attractions to the decisions of the church, 
their Mother, who is, according to the promise of Jesus Christ, more 
assisted of the Holy Spirit to decide on doctrine than all the most en- 
lightened Saints together would be, with all their inward experiences; 
hence, the most tested and the most interior souls, in the night of faith, 
never cease to have complete certitude of their way... .. If Iam sure of 
a guide, I abandon myself to him on a road which I do not know; the 
road is obscure, the guide is clear. .... The path of faith is dark and 
impenetrable, but God who is the guide, makes it clear by His authority. 
.... There is, therefore, never any faith which does not have its effective 
certitude, but it is a certitude upon which one cannot always reason [pp. 
246 f.). 
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This is that “‘sage folie” of which Fénelon spoke in one of the 
many spiritual lyrics exchanged in the course of this corre- 
spondence; this is that “heureuse ignorance,” which he calls 
“ma science,” exclaiming, at last, 

Jésus et son enfance, 
C’est tout mon bien [p. 260]. 

The lady admitted the power of the abbé’s argument but 
quickly disposed of it: 

One could not state the case better, but I have never claimed that faith 


removed reason. Vet—she added with distressing persistency—its 
[faith’s] principal effect would be to remove one’s reasoning about things, 


in order to see them no more through the eyes of reason, not even through 
those of the most enlightened reason, but to see them through the wisdom 
of Jesus Christ, who becomes the conductor and the motor of the soul. 
That is why the state of pure faith ends in the pure faith that was Christ’s, 
the wisdom eternal. But even as He was a scandal to the Jews and folly 
to the Gentiles, so the effects of the purest wisdom do not seem such to 
those who are puffed up with the wisdom of the flesh [p. 252]. 

It is a truly beautiful reply, but one which leaves things much 
as they were before. In truth, Mme Guyon rarely answered ar- 
guments in kind; she spoke de profundis. Oracles do not argue. 
After all she was not a thinker: “My soul says things, as a child, 
without knowing what it says, often not even perceiving that 
it has spoken... .. It is that which endows the thoughts with 
truth so far as the things of God are concerned,” she declared 
(p. 134). This confidence in “movements” (Quakers call them 
“‘openings’’) proceeded from her warm sense of God’s spirit and 
essence within her: he is in her; she is of him; invariably she 
replied to all arguments from that position. She spoke with 
power, even though at times incoherently: the sound of the sea 
may be heard, though gray mists hide its face. 

In a letter subsequent to the one just cited, she described how 
the soul sees God, how it is united with him, and how that unity 
gives it all possessions and all purity. The letter is somewhat 
diffuse, for she labored to explain a condition for which no poet- 
mystic has ever been able to find words. She, like countless 
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others, began by saying, “I understand, without being able to 
express.”’ We quote the letter at length: 
The soul loves without sensing the love, and it knows all things without 


intermediary. One comprehends because one feels, as the blessed see 
all in God without seeing anything but God and not as objective matter 
as some have implied, who see all objects in God as ina mirror..... The 
sou) that is sunk in Him is incapable of such speech; it sees all in a way 
that is indistinct and divine, without seeing anything but God; sees Him 
with a fixed look, al) the more simple and purified because it terminates 
in nothing distinct. It is a simple and immense view of Immensity itself, 


which enfolds all objects without stopping at any..... While man is 


still wrapped in self, he refers everything to himself; all creation, spiritual- 


ly speaking, is for him, either with a view to perfection or to salvation; 
but by the transport of the soul into God . . . . begun in this life and last- 
ing forever, from which it never returns to itself, the soul takes with it 
al) other creatures in God, so that he is its sole object and its life; there 
is nothing outside of, distinct from Him (pp. 312 f.|. 


Confronted with this oneness which the lady describes, we 
might ask—and indeed, the church did ask—what would be- 
come of all the attributes with which theology has invested 
Deity, of all the virtues and practices enjoined by tradition, of 
Mother Church herself for which she claimed she would give a 
thousand lives? Mme Guyon’s answer is plain. It should be 
said she remained within the fold—aJbeit under disapproval and 
in the Bastille. This is her reply to the question: 

The soul which has reached perfect simplicity, which has passed be- 
yond all mediums, finds only God. All that is not God, however great 


and lofty it seems, embarrasses and hinders the soul. All that is visible, 


audible, all that is involved in specific acts, is not necessary for that soul. 
It would only need the quietude of God and the entire cessation of all 


things. That soul would be content were al! destroyed; and were all the 
exercises of religion denied it, it would find nothing lacking |p. 41). 
Fénelon stopped short of this ultima Thule; yet his faith, too, 
is one of transparent beauty. He, like Mme Guyon, struggled to 
remove every trace of personal interest and happiness, even the 
assurance of eternal salvation, from the pure and disinterested 
love of God. It was a far flight into the mysteries of God for a 


c*. 
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human spirit to have attempted—too far, it was thought; for, 
argued Bossuet, speaking later in the name of common sense, 
the strain of renouncing that reward which the righteous soul 
hopes to receive would be too great; hope is a virtue that saves 
lives. Could men love with so disinterested a love? Fénelon, 
mindful of his flock, hesitated at times, as we shall see; but the 
lady did not. She replied: “‘Pure love excludes all sight of the 
creature’s proprietary rights, however sublime they appear, 
even that of eternity for ourselves” (p. 20). “Pure love is sover- 
eign and jealous; its jealousy makes it cruel, its sovereignty suf- 
fers no partition” (p. 304). “Pure love has no repose till it has 
stripped and destroyed its object, removing from him all good- 
ness of whatsoever sort” (p. 304). “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friend, is the 
apogee of human love; divine love,” the lady insisted, “‘goes 
even to the point of giving its soul and its eternity for its God; 
and he who is not ready to lose the one and the other... . is 
far removed from pure love” (p. 317). 

Yet, on this question of eternal happiness which was to prove 
so difficult and embarrassing to Fénelon, when his Maximes 
were being scrutinized at Rome, he was less willing to decide. 
Must men sacrifice the hope of heaven? Is the will of man ever 
wholly mortified? He reflected: “I do not think it entirely per- 
fect, even at the moment of mystic death..... The soul still 
has need of purification, even in its resurrection; even then 
there remains a soiling trace” (p. 244). As for renouncing hope 
of eternity, he held that “it is not necessary for one always to 
have the certitude of his salvation .... and souls which God 
wills to bring to perfection may often be called upon to make 
that sacrifice” (p. 249). 

But even when, with chastened will, the soul consents to its 
destruction, it acts not with indifference, but because of divine 
and relentless pressure, the abbé insisted: “Yet note that what- 
ever one may do, it is not the soul which deserts the light; it is 
the light which deserts it” (p. 250). 
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When Fénelon used the word “‘indifference” in speaking of the 
soul’s sacrifice of its eternal happiness, he was deeply concerned 
over certain connotations and possibly certain ““movements’’to 
which that word might give rise. He was, to be sure, the most 
intimate friend of the lady; he was also a shepherd of souls. It 
might do well enough for her to say: “TI can be indifferent to my 
perfection, even to my loss” (p. 21), or to claim that she no 
longer knew either condemnation or sin (p. 132). Such “pas- 
sive” phrasings might be quite innocuous to some—omnia sanis 
sana—yet be poisonous to others. The danger was apparent, 
and only as recently as 1687 the Inquisition had condemned 
Molinos to solitary confinement because he had expressed opin- 
ions similar to these. 

Fénelon displayed the keenest interest in the precise differ- 
ence between dying and death as they corresponded on the sub- 
ject of passive purification which terminates in the ‘“‘death’’of 
the soul. Indeed the tone of their letters is here noticeably 
tense—so much so, apparently, that Fénelon felt constrained to 
write: 

You took two things too seriously, Madame [rarely was she “Madame” 
to him]: the one, that there are, perhaps, people who talk too much; the 
other, that you must not write on the subject of passive purification; I 
think it best not to do so... . because of the impression it might make 
on the public, one would be more apt to scandalize weak souls than to 


edify the small number of tested spirits. .... I still feel that way about 
it, but I never meant that you must not write in secret, as you have to me, 


on that subject [p. 204]. 


She continued to do so, nor could it be otherwise. That old 
Adam of whom the theologians had spoken must be put off, not 
by baptism with water but by a long and painful process of 
purification completed without effort of the tainted will; thus, 
the soul was prepared for its mystic death. 

The lady strove repeatedly to make clear the way, to draw 
the distinction about which the abbé had asked, between dying 
and death; she employed the rather naive analogy of a man 
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who has not only lost his appetite (in which case “passively” 
speaking he would have no “‘desire’’) but who still exhibits strong 
repugnance for certain foods. Such a man is “dying” but not 
“dead’’; the mystic death would occur only when his repug- 
nances, too, had all disappeared. ‘‘Beyond dying is death 
wherein the will has passed into God’s and is powerless to desire 
or to repugn”’ (p. 31). 

She carefully traced the passage from dying to death, during 
which, “‘God leads you himself and asks no other contribution 
from you than that you permit him to do it all, working in you 
as the Sun in the Earth and that you die simply from moment to 
moment .... letting yourself be devoured by life’s events what- 
ever they may prove to be” (p. 94). 

In these last dreadful hours (“derniéres épreuves,”’ she calls 
them) it would seem that the soul itself is dislocated, as it were; 
wrenched and cloven in twain, the upper and lower parts, 
hermetically sealed; then, one might almost ask whether ‘“‘Jesus 
Christ and Belial may subsist together, sin with love as we have 
described it” (p. 140). Torment, to be sure, would ensue and 
the soul might feel itself abandoned; but, as a matter of fact, “‘it 
is very rare for God to abandon a soul acquired with such care,” 
the lady believed (p. 139). 

These were dangerous thoughts as the abbé-confessor well 
knew, and while his friend did not presume to be impeccable 
(“car pour étre impeccable, nul ne presumé de l’étre [p. 139]), 
nevertheless, she was capable of writing: 

Whatever may happen (provided I have no self interest) I cannot be 
changed as to my inward depth by any good or evil: I say as to my in- 
ward depth, for outer feelings (which will always be animal in nature) 


often do receive impressions whereas the soul, in its separate entity, 
never bends, nor experiences the least emotion from the most extreme 


tests [p. 21]. 
Then, indeed, the soul was “‘dead,”’ insensible to everything, 


resisting nothing, offended by nothing. But beyond Death was 
Resurrection; then beyond that yet another operation, the last, 
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whereby the purified soul was drawn by God into Himself, its 
center, and transformed into His Substance (p. 32). 

Fénelon’s final position here, as in the matter of faith and 
reason, was simple, sane, and clear in the light of the gospel: 

I understand by the state in which St. Paul portrays himself, a state 
of death, in which it is no longer the man who lives, but Jesus Christ within 
him .... then death is consummated I believe, but life is not..... I 
say death is consummated because all self life is destroyed but the divine 
life is not destroyed because it grows day by day and will only reach per- 
fection when it enters into eternity [p. 136]. 

This was the last stage in the mystic way as they understood 
it. Souls mounted up to God by successive deaths, first dying to 
natural appetites and propensities, then to inner sensibilities, 
even that of spiritual happiness. The third step was the cruci- 
fixion of any reliance upon virtues; the fourth, the death to 
repugnance which men feel in those dealings of God which are 
involved in the process of inner crucifixion; the fifth was the 
resurrection of the life of love, and the last was the life in union 
with God. 

VI 


Such was the mystic way toward which the lady Guyon 
directed the steps of the abbé Fénelon; ‘“‘and upon it,” she had 
said, ‘“‘all else depends.’’ A lonesome flight, a painful discipline, 
a way perhaps for spiritual aristocrats; for who else can dis- 
possess self even to make a habitation for God? And with no 
thought of a reward? How few would persist in even an earthly 
love, all hope of consummation far removed! 

But if not “pure love,” what then? Must its extreme ecstacy 
be denied in order that the human need for personal happiness 
and eternal hope be preserved? That was the decision of Rome, 
though it required fifty-two sessions of the cardinals and thirty- 
seven of the consultors plus certain promptings of papal au- 
thority by Louis XIV to affirm it. Fénelon, when he learned the 
Maximes had been condemned, murmured: ‘“The unworthy 
doctrine has triumphed; he who erred has prevailed [meaning 
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Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, his chief antagonist]; he who was 
free of error has been set aside. God be praised.” Then, mount- 
ing the pulpit of his cathedral at Cambrai, he preached like a 
good Sulpician, on the necessity of obedience. The lady in the 
Bastille exclaimed, ‘‘He is treated like Jesus Christ and by the 
same people!’ And Pope Innocent XII delivered the holy epi- 
gram, ‘Cambrai has erred through excess of love for God, and 
Meaux through want of love to his neighbor.” 

In the banishment at Cambrai the archbishop exhibited all 
that faith, simplicity, and spiritual childhood of which the lady 
and he had so often written. He justified her bold assertion: 
“There are souls which God loves and others which are His 
delight; you are of the latter; be guided by Him who loves you 
so tenderly; the more that which is yourself is destroyed, the 
more He will possess you..... This is the divine wisdom for 
you” (p. 129). 

But condemnation and banishment for Fénelon, the Bastille 
for Mme Guyon—these were scarcely visible shadows when the 
correspondence drew to its close with the appointment of the 
abbé to the preceptorship of the Duke of Burgundy in 1689. 
Then the lady exclaimed joyfully: “I am happy indeed! His 
Majesty has rendered you justice” (p. 259). Visions of Fénelon, 
le bon pasteur, une lumiére dans Ll église, filled her soul. 

She would still write, though rarely; yet, “‘rest assured that 
my heart will always be as a burning lamp before the Lord for 
you who are dearer to me than anything on earth. The future 
will reveal what our Master may have performed. Already I see 
a part accomplished and when the rest shall come to pass, I shall 
say to you, ‘Nunc dimittis’”’ (p. 261). 

“The rest” came to pass, as we have indicated—but not as 
they expected. 





























NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM 
FIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


Y PURPOSE in commenting on Professor David E. Roberts’ ar- 

ticle in the January Journal, ‘‘A Christian Appraisal of Human- 

ism,” is not primarily that of defending humanism against his criticism. 

There is no doubt that I have greater sympathy with humanism than he 
does, but I find much in his article with which I am in agreement. 

First, let me comment on Professor Roberts’ statement that naturalism 
is not the only philosophy which is compatible with the positive findings 
of science. I should certainly agree with this, but it seems to me that 
Professor Burtt is being misrepresented when he is accused of presenting 
belief in God and the “ ‘scientific’ belief that ‘the universe is a nonprovi- 
dential, law-abiding order,’ simply as mutually exclusive alternatives.” 
Professor Burtt correctly points out that the postulates of modern science 
have included the belief that the universe is a nonprovidential, law- 
abiding order. This view was made articulate by Descartes and Spinoza 
and has been considered an indispensable basis for progress in scientific 
knowledge. Men had to achieve the conviction that nature operates ac- 
cording to regular laws, and that these laws could be discovered and 
understood without reference to the will of God, before they could have 
assurance of the success of the scientific enterprise. This meant that there 
was no divine interference in the operation of natural laws and that the 
ignoring of final causes served to enhance, rather than to limit, scientific 
progress. The wholehearted acceptance of these postulates as regards the 
universe as a whole would seem to be incompatible with the idea of divine 
providence as this had been conceived. It is still possible, as Professor 
Burtt implies, to hold to these postulates so far as natural processes are 
concerned and at the same time to find a revised meaning of God and of 
providence compatible therewith. 

Perhaps humanism has been with us long enough that we may now look 
upon its earlier phase as a historical phenomenon. From this point of view 
we can see that, although naturalism is not the only metaphysics com- 
patible with the positive findings of science, many people in the modern 
world did, as a matter of fact, find it impossible to argue themselves out of 
naturalism. They were caught in a “naturalistic mood” which they could 
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not shake off. If religion was necessarily incompatible with naturalism, 
then these people had to dismiss religion. Is not Professor Burtt right, 
then, in interpreting humanism as in part the further extension of modern- 
ism? What humanism did was to accept naturalism and to show what re- 
ligion could mean within this metaphysical framework. 

But Professor Roberts argues that humanism has not been successful in 
its attempt to make even its version of religion compatible with natural- 
ism. This leads me to the second point on which I wish to comment. 
Professor Roberts argues that there is an inherent contradiction in hu- 
manism, a contradiction which he states in several ways, but we may 
quote the following as typical: ‘“The contradiction comes out very clearly 
in the assertion that moral values are not grounded in the nature of the 
universe, but that broad social goods are possible ‘in view of the nature of 
the cosmos.’ ”’ I have seen many criticisms of humanism along this line, 
but Professor Roberts’ argument is certainly one of the best which I have 
examined. Nevertheless, there is still a misunderstanding which needs to 
be removed. The particular difficulty in the humanist position to which 
the critic here refers results from the strange mixture of pessimism and 
optimism which characterizes it. On the one hand, there is the belief that 
the dominant control of nature is unconscious force and that this force is 
completely indifferent, if not hostile, to human aspiration. On the other 
hand, there is faith in man, in his ideals, and in his ability to realize ideals. 
This position, we are told, is intolerable. If we follow consistently the 
view of nature here proclaimed we inevitably become disillusioned con- 
cerning even human values and we find ourselves engulfed in a philosophy 
of futility. If, on the other hand, we emphasize our faith in human ability 
and in human values, and try to justify that faith, we are driven to a 
theistic position. 

There is no doubt that this criticism is relevant to at least one type of 
humanism. Again, let us look at the problem in historical perspective. 
When men first tried to adjust their emotional lives to the possibility that 
the universe is merely a mechanical order, it is understandable that they 
should have affirmed with exaggerated boldness their loyalty to highest 
human ideals even though these had no place in and no support by 
nature. The classical expression of this attitude is Bertrand Russell’s A 
Free Man’s Worship. In this version of humanism is contained the incon- 
sistency to which Professor Roberts’ criticism calls our attention. But 
there are two developments within humanism which appear to escape this 
criticism. In the first place, naturalism need not be synonymous with 
mechanism and materialism. It may be defined negatively as the opposite 
of supernaturalism. According to this view, the fact that men envision 
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and pursue ideals is not a mystery but a fact continuous with other facts 
of nature. In the second place, we must make a distinction between meta- 
physical naturalism and positivistic naturalism, and we must recognize 
that pragmatic humanism is a phase of the latter. Pragmatic humanism 
need not make the claim, in advance of experience, that it possesses 
assured knowledge that nature is unfriendly to human ideals. Rather, 
nature is just as friendly, hostile, or indifferent as it turns out to be. In- 
deed, Professor Dewey discusses this very point in his book, A Common 
Faith, pages 47 and 48. 

Finally, I should like to make a suggestion concerning the relation 
between pragmatic humanism and Christianity, and I do this merely to 
supplement rather than to criticize Professor Roberts’ argument. Chris- 
tianity does attach “‘final and unique importance to”’ Jesus, and human- 
ism does not do so. A humanism closely affiliated with pragmatism, and 
using exclusively the experimental approach to knowledge, will inevitably 
reject the notion of commitment to anything in the past. The criterion of 
truth for experimentalism always has a future reference, and thus the 
humanist is puzzled by the Christian conviction that there has been in 
the past a unique “relationship between” a “historical personality and the 
divine word incarnate in him.” It is on this point of method, rather than 
on the question of naturalistic metaphysics, that I find the fundamental 
issue between humanism and a distinctively Christian theology. 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Colgate University 


HE purpose of Professor Roberts’ article is to show (1) that hu- 
manists misunderstand the new formulations of Christian doctrine 
and so do not discriminate between fundamentalism on tne one hand and, 
on the other, the Christian doctrines as interpreted by modern churches; 
and (2) that the humanist position itself is fraught with contradictions. 
It is not necessary to do more than mention the first purpose since 
Professor Roberts devotes only minor attention to it. It should be said in 
passing, however, that humanists of the type with which Professor Rob- 
erts desires to carry on this discussion are quite aware of the differences 
between fundamentalists and modernists, and between Barthians and 
liberals. There may be humanists of the rank and file who do not so dis- 
criminate, just as there are Christians of the rank and file who do not 
discriminate between humanists and atheists, but this situation can 
hardly be of major interest to theologians and philosophers of religion. 
The second and chief purpose to which Professor Roberts sets himself, 
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namely, that of showing the contradictions in the humanist position, puts 
the discussion in the form of debate, which in my judgment is not a fruit- 
ful method of arriving at understanding, much less maximum agreement. 

In the space at my disposal I can only suggest certain criticisms which 
seem to me to be pertinent. 

1, Professor Roberts’ article belongs in the era of apologetics, where the 
main objective of discussion was defense and attack, the procedure being 
that of debate, of combat, rather than that of inquiry and comparison. 
Where the objective of discussion is clarification of issues and the finding 
of maximum points of agreement as well as of difference, the proper pro- 
cedure is that of conference—a procedure in which the aim is to find if 
possible a higher consensus where positions, which on a lower level appear 
to involve irreconcilable differences, are integrated in a larger pattern. 
There are of course limits to this procedure, but on the whole it appears to 
me to be more fruitful than that of traditional apologetics. 

2. Professor Roberts appears to equate humanism with naturalism and 
then to identify the naturalism of the humanist with the outmoded nat- 
uralism of the old-fashioned naturalist. For example, Professor Roberts 
says “‘a consistent naturalism would eliminate as illusory all purposiveness 
in human action.’”” Here I am sure Professor Roberts has merely 
‘“‘napped” for the moment. Undoubtedly he knows of various enlarged 
views of naturalism. Certainly he is acquainted with the movement 
known as evolutionary naturalism which is closely associated with the 
humanist movement. He cannot fail to be aware that many competent 
persons at least claim to believe in a form of naturalism which provides 
for various levels of existence, on some of which intelligence functions 
purposively. Modern naturalism differs from old-fashioned naturalism at 
least as much as modern Christianity differs from fundamentalist Chris- 
tianity. In any event it does not follow that, because the humanist offers 
no teleological view of the universe, he cannot logically affirm effective 
purposive action on the level of human experience. 

3. Of a piece with Professor Roberts’ too narrow conception of natural- 
ism is his too narrow understanding of scientific method or at least the 
understanding that the humanist has of scientific method. Observational 
inquiry, rational analysis, and experimental tests are not confined within 
limits that exclude their applicability to the realm of aesthetic, moral, and 
spiritual values. One might have to give up “‘the claim that human action 
is ever really purposeful or morally responsible for the sake of remaining 
faithful to the postulates of naturalism,” as Professor Roberts under- 
stands naturalism, but it does not follow that one must give up moral 
purposiveness on the human level in order to be faithful to scientific 
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method. My feeling is that Professor Roberts’ insistence on committing 
the humanist to a narrow view of science grows out of a fear that to allow 
the humanist claim to a broader conception of science would do violence 
to his argument that contradictions inhere in the humanist position. 

4. Finally, I must insist that humanism has the right to have its con- 
sistency judged in the light of its own presuppositions and postulates 
rather than those of a basically different system of thought. The humanist 
presuppositions and postulates as a whole may be rightfully attacked 
from the point of view of other and different presuppositions and postu- 
lates, but inner contradictions may be successfully charged only on the 
basis of the humanist’s own set of principles. Humanism as a system of 
thought presupposes the universe as the given, man as organic to the 
universe, and knowledge as inferential, relative, and instrumental. Its 
postulates, or working principles, are that the chief aim of the human 
enterprise is the effort to discover, invent, and make more effective ways 
of living which wil) meet human needs, that the most dependable pro- 
cedure found thus far is that of scientific method, and that the goal of the 
human enterprise is a world-community of free people co-operating for the 
common good. When humanism is thus taken as a whole, inner contradic- 
tions are not quite so evident as Professor Roberts believes. How the 
humanist system of thought got that way and how well as a whole it 
stands up in the atmosphere of the modern world are questions to which 
Professor Roberts does not especially address himself. 


Curtis W. REESE 
Abraham Lincoln Centre 
Chicago, Illinois 


HIS article, “A Christian Appraisal of Humanism,” Mr. David 
Roberts waves a polemic sword against the rising tide of humanism. 
He is not an apologist in the grand manner of the good old days when the 
Christian champion wore a full armor of orthodox truth. The authorita- 
tive intolerance which wrote so many dark pages of the history of Chris- 
tianity has grown feeble in the new cultural climate which fosters hu- 
manism, but there is still a flavor of arrogance in the title of this little 
tract which implies the exclusion of humanists from the Christian fold. 
Apparently the goats are separated from the sheep by a creedal test. The 
great multitude of practical humanists, careless of labels, who are active in 
the various areas of thought and labor will probably accept their banish- 
ment from the company of the Christian sheep with smiling indifference, 
but many will resent it because they would test the quality of the re- 
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ligious man by his way of living rather than by his way of believing and 
are convinced that the devotion to human values and the practical effort 
to actualize ideals which are the heart of humanism must needs be central 
to any Christianity capable of winning respect in the modern world. 

Mr. Roberts’ critique of humanism fails chiefly through his lack of 
sympathetic understanding. Much of his wordy warfare is wasted because 
it does not touch the humanist position. No one is going to be frightened 
by dragons conjured up by the logica) elaboration of a misunderstanding. 
Part of the difficulty lies in Mr. Roberts’ interpretation of terms. By ‘“‘sci- 
ence” he seems to mean only the natural sciences, while the humanist in- 
cludes the social and religious sciences. It follows that ‘‘empirical evi- 
dence” is furnished not alone by the natural sciences but also by those 
which take human experience as their data, including man’s ideas of gods. 
Mr. Roberts speaks of ‘natural law’’ as though it were a single, universal 
order binding all nature. When the humanist uses the term he means a 
description of relationships between objects or events under certain condi- 
tions in a specific situation. He speaks of laws, not law. Finally, what can 
the phrase “unity of nature” mean? When did the pluralism of the nat- 
ural world become transformed into a unity? Mr. Roberts’ use of all these 
terms has an antiquarian flavor. 

The amazing argument leading to the conclusion that a consistent 
naturalism would eliminate as illusory all purposiveness in human action 
makes no scientific sense. It is based upon a false understanding of ‘‘nat- 
ural law.” Nature tolerates the purposes of millions of desire-driven or- 
ganisms so long as they can adjust to the conditions of their environment. 
Tens of thousands have been destroyed by maladjustment. In the fulfil- 
ment of his purposes man has tamed nature to friendly co-operation. His 
more difficult problem was adjustment in the social environment—learn- 
ing the art of living together. From this necessity came his moral codes. 
Morality was older than the gods. In some cultures, however, a high god 
embodied the moral values of the group and served as sanction for the 
code. Since the evidence is so clear that the gods have acquired their 
moral characters from the ideals of their worshipers, it is difficult to under- 
stand the charge that the humanist lacks ethical criteria because he ‘“‘has 
lost touch with God, the cosmic ground of moral order.’’ The humanist 
has no reason to believe that faith in God gives special wisdom in selecting 
and actualizing social ideals. After thousands of years of believing, Mr. 
Roberts offers “original sin” as an explanation of man’s failure to achieve 
the good society. And unfortunately the Christian God forgives sin. 

The chief fault of the humanist seems to be his inability to find God in 
the universe. He knows well the many gods of the world-religions, but 
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certainly these thousands, from the few great ones to the little gods of the 
lowly folk, were created and molded by the desires and hopes of men in 
history, Mr. Roberts repeats an old cliché—a genetic account of the 
origin and development of religious ideas cannot settle the question of 
validity concerning the idea of God. In reality, the theist has no way of 
probing the shadows behind the god ideas. Regarding that unknown the 
humanist says simply, “I don’t know—yet.” The theist either takes the 
wings of faith to find the god he needs as men have done through all the 
ages or accepts, by faith, the god of his own group. Neither science nor 
reason can give proof of either. Instead of following the pattern of the 
primitive ages, the humanist prefers to put his trust in those cosmic and 
social forces which can be actually harnessed to serve the purposes of man. 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 


‘aa inclusion of the word ‘‘Christian”’ in the title of Dr. Roberts’ 
article gave me the initial impression of an opposition in the writer’s 
mind between Christianity and humanism which suggests the direction of 
my criticism. Just why the theologians who emphasize this opposition 
should be designated “‘liberal”’ is not clear, especially in view of the align- 
ment of these theologians with the ‘‘renaissance of Protestant doctrine 
upon the European continent.” There is no doubt that the theologians 
have been drawn toward traditional orthodoxy, even toward ‘‘conserva- 
tive Lutheranism and Calvinism, and Anglicism.”’ If Christianity is iden- 
tified with traditional theology in this way, and if humanism is made 
synonymous with the old conception of scientific naturalism, then the 
frame of the discussion is set for but one outcome, that of complete exclu- 
siveness. Each side is thus placed in a position from which it is unlikely 
that a fair appraisal can be made of the other. 

A more fruitful approach to the problem may be made by considering 
the historical tendencies in which modern thought has been involved. The 
rise of biblical criticism shook the foundations of the old theology. It ap- 
plied the processes of historical inquiry to the claims of supernatural reve- 
lation so effectively that even the theologians have been compelled radi- 
cally to modify their conception of revelation. These processes were the 
work of scientific inquiry, that is, of careful, systematic study of the cul- 
tural sources, authorship, language, and conceptual forms of the various 
texts. The result was a decisive victory for scientific inquiry at the very 
stronghold of theological orthodoxy. Equally important triumphs were 
achieved in geology, biology, and other special studies. All of the primary 
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religious concepts of the old theology were radically changed. Creation, 
miracle, revelation, atonement, conversion, were moved into a new intellec- 
tual orientation. Even the word “‘theology,”’ as designating a reasoned ex- 
position of what is given to faith alone, underwent a transformation for 
Protestant thinkers which leaves it with a vague or equivocal meaning. 

Modernism grew from these scientific studies and helped to prepare the 
way for humanism. The positive aspects of humanism sprang from the 
tendency of modernism to attach greater importance to man, to his possi- 
bilities of growth, and to the development of a social order in which that 
growth could be facilitated. Man’s rights, welfare, hopes, and aspirations 
gained new importance. The doctrine of evolution showed man to be a 
child of nature and thereby gave ground for a new evaluation of nature. 
It also opened the way to a novel view of nature, for the presence of man 
contributed to the conception of self-criticism within nature and potential 
reconstruction of life through intelligent reflection and experimentation. 

Small wonder that, with the amazing progress of the sciences and their 
application in inventions which gave man power beyond his dreams, there 
should be born utopian hopes and a sense in human beings of rising from 
slavery to mastery. It is doubtful whether optimism concerning the hu- 
man outlook ever reached a height in humanistic thought equal to the 
depth of the pessimism which has been characteristic of the traditional 
theological estimate of man. 

To a person like myself, reared in a religious communion which never 
accepted the old theology of Calvinism or Lutheranism, modernism and 
many of its trends towards humanism brought reinforcements for the 
furtherance of practical Christianity. That religious communion is not 
theologically minded. It is neither trinitarian nor unitarian. It teaches 
that God is love and that what makes a Christian is love toward Christ 
and toward mankind and toward God. This personal note is introduced 
here simply to emphasize the fact that not all forms of Christianity must 
of necessity conform to the traditional theological pattern. 

It is equally important to avoid a fixed conception of humanism as in- 
volving naturalism, atheism, and materialism. Those who have espoused 
the name and cause of humanism have too often assumed some such con- 
ception. Christianity has likewise too often been imbedded in rigid forms 
of thought. But it is possible to cultivate Christianity as an attitude with 
wide variation in doctrines. Science is also best understood as an atti- 
tude—the attitude of free inquiry and critical self-testing. 

If Christianity is conceived as a quest for life and abundant life, then it 
may utilize science for its ends, and it may cherish some philosophy for the 
clarification of its values and ends. The old antagonism between science 
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and religion disappears, and they are brought into a genuine integration. 
It is only the assumption of finality or perfection in one or the other which 
generates the sense of their incompatibility. It is the craving for abso- 
lutes, or the conviction that these absolutes are given, which makes much 
of the difficulty. The scientist is less subject to such difficulties because he 
is more accustomed to the revision and reconstruction of his procedures. 
The corresponding quality in the religious man is the awareness that 
further light may be expected concerning the major principles of religion. 
New and better understanding of religious prophets and wise men is 
sought. The biography of Jesus continues to be rewritten. 

The same is true of the idea of God. The very greatness of God is rea- 
son enough for some humility in attempts to comprehend and define God. 
The fear that admission of the possibility of better understanding will de- 
stroy the fact itself or its value betrays a fatal inconsistency. That kind of 
inconsistency is seldom any longer found in scientific inquiry. 

The same may be said of the values of morality and religious life. If 
they cannot be substantiated in experience what authority can preserve 
them? Are not the fruits of life the tests? Is there any other way of decid- 
ing between Hitlerism and democracy? Dictatorship has already shown 
its tendency to depend upon force and violence for achieving and main- 
taining its ends. That denies the freedom necessary to inquiry, experi- 
ment, and development. Its fruits have been seen often enough in history 
and now upon a sufficient scale to make clear what they are and how they 
destroy the qualities of life which men judge to be best when they have 


tasted both. 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Disciples Divinity House 
University of Chicago 


R. ROBERTS’ “‘A Christian Appraisal of Humanism” is one of a 
long series of attempts by Christian thinkers to disqualify human- 

ism by pointing out the contradictions in it. I believe this method of deal- 
ing with humanism is next to futile and does great disservice to Chris- 
tianity by creating the impression that the Christian faith is founded upon 
questionable argument. Dr. Roberts’ faith is my faith and I am just as 
critical of humanism as he is. But I believe the Christian thinker of today 
can use his time and energies much better than by confronting the hu- 
manist with deficient, two-edged, inconclusive arguments. The number of 
contradictions in humanism may not exceed those in Christianity, and 
both of them have their numerous devotees in spite of the difficulties in 
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their beliefs, and neither side can be persuaded to give up its pattern of 
mind by being shown flaws in it which are more obvious to its opponents. 
The controversy between humanism and Christianity must be conducted 
on a different plane from the one suggested by Dr. Roberts’ article. Let us 
now take a look at his case against humanism. 

The “contradiction comes out very clearly in the assertion that moral 
values are not grounded in the nature of the universe, but that broad 
social goods are possible ‘in view of the nature of the cosmos.’ ’”’ How can 
moral values, purposeful action, emerge out of an amoral and purposeless 
nature? How can it be that human moral life is not “grounded in”’ or 
“supported” by “‘nature as a whole’? Such are the questions Dr. Roberts 
poses to the humanist. And he insists that logically the humanist must 
either deny genuine human moral agency or recognize that “the emer- 
gence of moral responsibility cannot be regarded as irrelevant for inter- 
preting the significance of nature as a whole.” 

Dr. Roberts’ whole argument is based upon ‘“‘the principle of con- 
tinuity.” It must be that if man is moral, so is also nonhuman nature. 
But why? The facts point to the contrary. Man purposes; animals may 
purpose; vegetables are most unlikely agents of purpose; minerals have no 
purpose that anyone can discern. If the human mind is baffled by these 
facts, let it stay baffled and not pretend to find moral behavior where there 
can be seen only sprouting and growing or rolling down a hill. Why should 
*‘nature as a whole” be moral or amoral? Why should palm trees ‘‘sup- 
port” monkeys or stones cabbages? Why should the birds’ flight be 
“‘grounded” in the revolutions of the stars? Why should a snowstorm be 
relevant to my desire to visit a friend except in making it possible or im- 
possible? Or, perhaps, it is not the empirical nature that is the “ground” 
of values but “reality” or ‘nature as a whole” or “the cosmos” or some 
undesignated nonempirical reality. Now, why must an empiricist admit 
that this is a universe, that the seen hides the unseen, that there is an 
“ultimate reality”? Even if he must admit that there is a beyond, why 
must he admit that the beyond is the ground of values? If he admits this, 
why must he admit that the ground is to be interpreted as being equal to 
or higher than the highest in the world as he knows it? In short, if the 
facts declare that the higher emerges from the lower, the purposeful from 
the “instinctive,” the moral from the amoral, is he to sacrifice the facts to 
a principle of his understanding, and insist that the lower is the higher, 
the amoral moral, and the nonpurposive purposive? Dr. Roberts admits 
that ‘Christian belief in God cannot be ‘proved’ by empirical evidence.” 
He admits that empirical evidence will not settle the problem of evil. 
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Then why in heaven’s name start with the same presuppositions as the 
humanist and try to convict him of inconsistency and double-dealing? 
Dr. Roberts is a Christian who believes in the God of the Bible. There- 
fore, his arguments are convincing verifications of his faith, as they are of 
mine. The humanist is an empiricist who starts with moral man in an 
amoral universe, and Dr. Roberts’ logic will not constrain him to believe 
in ‘the living God.’’ There is something profoundly wrong with the kind 
of apologetics Dr. Roberts uses. It has been used for years without ap- 
preciable effect on any intelligent humanist. 

Dr. Roberts’ next controversy with humanism concerns moral ideals. 
‘Again the humanist tries to have it both ways at once: an adjustment, 
appropriate for man as an inextricable part of nature, to a morally indif- 
ferent order, and a moral aspiration which, despite the absence of cosmic 
support, tries to lift man by his bootstraps above nature.” Now, what is 
the force of “‘inextricable’’? If it means to imply that according to the 
humanist man is no different from the rest of nature, then it gives plainly 
a false impression. Why should not man be able to adjust himself to a 
“morally indifferent” nature? That’s precisely what he does. Rain is mor- 
ally indifferent to man. Man adjusts himself to it by carrying an umbrella 
or wearing a raincoat. And why should not man aspire to rise above the 
rest of nature, “by using his bootstraps” (that is, without God’s help)? 
By the way, ‘‘by his bootstraps” is a derisive phrase and does not repre- 
sent the humanist temper at its best. Man has raised himself above the 
rest of nature by using his mind and imagination. Once again Dr. Roberts 
fails to make his case against humanism. 

He accuses the humanist of moral relativism. The humanist is unwill- 
ing to be supremely attached to any loyalty and wants to have an “‘open 
soul.”” Why not? Is there any ideal or institution or anything on this 
earth to which a man can devote himself ‘“‘supremely’’? If so, what is it? 
Is it democracy or the British empire or our educational system? Or is it a 
general principle like truthfulness or love or courage? Is it not the case 
that every time a man is confronted with a concrete decision he must 
choose with an “open soul,” recognizing that no principle or ideal can 
make his choice simply good as against its opposite? Concretely, the rela- 
tivity of the goodness of our actions is a fact. If the humanist can be 
accused of not having absolute principles, the ‘“‘man of principle”’ can just 
as easily be accused of bigotry. The humanist’s convictions do not com- 
mit him to living without principles or ideals. He has them, he lives by 
them in a way not perceptibly different from that of ‘‘Christians,”’ and he 
should not be scolded for having an ‘‘open soul.’”’ We can do with a great 
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deal more of open-mindedness and humility than we have. As to keeping 
a balance between conviction and tentativeness, that is a problem for any 
man with intelligence. 

Dr. Roberts thinks the humanist does not have enough moral enthu- 
siasm. He attributes this to the humanist’s loss ‘‘of touch with God, the 
cosmic ground of moral order, communion with whom alone can genuinely 
enable man to rise higher than nature.”’ I shall not judge the humanist’s 
ability to rise above nature. However, I find the above statement most 
ambiguous. How does one commune with ‘the cosmic ground of moral 
order’? How does such communion “genuinely enable man to rise’? No 
“ground” or support of moral order will constrain me to rise very high 
unless Iam minded to doso. And if Iam minded to do so, then what care 
I about the ground? The truth of course is that Dr. Roberts does not 
believe I am minded to do so. He believes Iam a sinner. He convicts me 
and the humanist of not having lived according to our ideals and sees in 
that the evidence of “‘original sin.”” Now I agree with Dr. Roberts about 
the doctrine of original sin; but I think his ‘‘cosmic ground of moral order”’ 
is no remedy for my share of it. If man isa sinner, then having ideals or 
principles, even when supported by reality, is no way to righteousness. I 
would also remind him that those who use his arguments against human- 
ism are as unhappy with a doctrine of original sin as the humanists. First 
to argue that the humanist cannot consistently hold to his high conception 
of man unless he regards “‘nature as whole” as perhaps higher than man, 
and then to try to impress the same humanist with “original sin,” strikes 
me as a waste of time. The empirical man, in relation to moral ideals as 
envisaged by this article, is not as capable as the first part of Dr. Roberts’ 
argument would suggest or as incapable as “‘original sin” would suggest. 

I think Dr. Roberts’ criticism of the humanist attitude toward Chris- 
tianity is on the whole just; but it also is futile. The humanist is convinced 
that the Christian God is a functional entity. He is convinced that he can 
judge the value of a religion by the degree to which it promotes goodness, 
which must be judged by empirical truth. The humanist thinks his re- 
ligion is grounded in facts and the possibilities which an intelligent man 
perceives through them, whereas Christianity functions with an im- 
aginary deity. He further believes that ‘the Christian faith in God” may 
actually confuse man’s sense of his own moral responsibility, whereas the 
humanist faith in man is necessary for the cultivation of the gqod life. I 
think here also Dr. Roberts is wasting his breath. The humanist will con- 
tinue to accuse the Christian of credulity so long as the Christjap problem 
of sin and death leaves him cold. Dr. Roberts would have done much 
better if he had criticized the humanist because of his superficiality and 
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ignorance of the true dynamic of the Christian faith, which lies in the per- 
ception of the tragedy of the human situation. 

An adequate statement of a more effective way to carry on a con- 
troversy with the humanist would require more space than I have at this 
time. However, good sense dictates that I should at least make a few sug- 
gestions toward this end. 

1. It is necessary that the Christian understand the atheist. The latter 
is not necessarily the inferior of a Christian in ability to think well. He is 
often an idealist with great reverence for “the scientific view of the 
world”’ which is being propagated in our schools throughout the country. 
He knows and understands ‘‘the scientific temper” in a way that he nei- 
ther knows nor understands the Christian. He simply does not feel the 
force of the Christian gospel. When he reads that someone is justified “‘by 
faith in Christ and not by the works of the law” he really does not know 
the meaning of what he reads. The whole Christian approach to life, con- 
ditioned by the cross, and our consequent concern with sin and repent- 
ance, with death and judgment, strike no responsive chord in him. He 
cares little for ‘‘the vision of God”’ which agitated philosophers and the- 
ologians alike, from Plato to Spinoza, and sees little sense in ‘‘the ontologi- 
cal problem’ which was rooted in the concern with it. Man is no longer a 
problem for him as he was to the whole Western classical tradition. There- 
fore, he cares little about God and considers atheism a triumph of reason. 

2. Under the circumstances it is necessary to reawaken the humanist to 
the human significance of ‘‘the quest of the ages,” which was for God 
rather than for ‘‘the good life’ as conceived by the humanist. The Chris- 
tian can persuade the atheist of today only by rediscovering to him the 
secret of his own heart, namely, that we are restless unless we find our rest 
in God. Unless the humanist regains this insight of historic philosophy 
and theology, the Christian faith will remain for him a presumption and 
an illusion. There really is no use arguing with a man that there may be a 
God unless that man recognizes that without God we live in a world of 
appearances, a world the ultimate answer of which to the human problem 
of life is death and destruction. Until an atheist recognizes the absolute 
vanity of life without God, until he begins to get a sense of what was ailing 
unreconstructed philosophy(!), no demonstration of contradictions in his 
thought will bring him near the Christian faith. 

3. It is interesting that Plato has been said to have been a poet rather 
than a philosopher. In fact, all philosophers who have taken the problem 
of God seriously, at least in their discourses on God, have been poets. The 
same is true of Christian philosophers. St. Anselm knew that his argu- 
ments would impress believers rather than unbelievers. In short, appeal 
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to the unbeliever, especially in the ancient church, was by exhortation 
rather than rational demonstration. Preaching is the fundamental and 
only effective instrument in the hands of a believer. It is in preaching that 
man confronts his God. It is in the revelation of the human heart through 
the preaching of the truth that men are persuaded of their need of God 
and moved to faith in him. Preaching is revelation; it includes reason and 
persuades by an appeal to the whole of a man, his heart, mind, and will. 
The strength of the Christian faith is in its insights into the problem of 
man in nature (humanly speaking), and our first duty is to expose the 
humanist to the profundities by these insights without which, of course, 
our faith appears as credulity and superstition. 

4. The theologian’s, no less than the preacher’s, task is to proclaim the 
gospel of God, whose word is like fire and like a hammer which breaks the 
rocks to pieces, the word which endures forever while grass withers and 
flower fades; God, who breaks the proud hearts of men and exalts him who 
is of a contrite heart, who, “having spoken unto the fathers in the proph- 
ets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in a Son,” whose Spirit, by faith and hope, works in 
us our salvation from sin, the devil, and death. Let the theologian explain 
and expound this faith with all the persuasive power at his command, 
speaking to the condition of the people, persistently aware of the things of 
mind and conscience which hide God from them; and let him leave the 
rest to God who, as the Christian believes, is able to perform all things. 
In this crisis of our age the Christian faith, “the Gospel of Christ,”’ must 
be preached by the theologian with full persuasion that it is the wisdom 
and power of God. The church is once again confronted with a missionary 
task. And the missionary’s first duty is “‘to preach the gospel.”” Let us be 
done with insufficient reasons and instead reason sufficiently by opening 
the eyes of this generation to the church’s treasure-house of insight and 
understanding into “the Truth, the Way, and the Life,’ which, we are 
persuaded by such reason and conscience as we have, is Jesus Christ, the 
ground of our faith and hope and the origin of true love in our midst. 

Preaching with argument is the church’s true weapon against atheism. 
Preaching without argument and argument without preaching are both 
insufficient. Persuasion is the work of both, ‘a demonstration of the 
Spirit” and of the power of God. 


JosepH HAROUTUNIAN 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Chicago 
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Christian Pacifism Re-examined. By Crcit J. Capoux. Oxford, Eng- 
land: Basil Blackwell, 1940. xx+245 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book is an honest attempt to think through the problem of paci- 
fism in the light of the actual situation which the British Christian con- 
fronts. It was written during the more quiet months of the war, but the 
Preface explains that publication was postponed at the request of the 
censor and the author had a chance to re-examine his conclusions further 
while his country was fighting for its existence. It was finally published 
in September, 1940, the most dangerous month of the war. Some may 
think that the freedom of a nation that permits the publication of pacifist 
books at such a time is worth defending. Dr. Cadoux would doubtless 
agree in his own way. I should say that the argument of this book is 
almost identical with that of Elton Trueblood in his admirable article 
on the Quaker position in the December, 1940, Adlantic Monthly. There 
is a difference in temper between the two men that may come in part 
from the fact that Dr. Cadoux is striving to preserve the sanity of people 
already at war, whereas Dr. Trueblood is most troubled by the blindness 
of American isolationists, and thus he seems the more belligerent writer. 

The most important thing about this book is that the author has come 
to admit as a pacifist that pacifism is not a policy open to the nation 
under existing circumstances, and that, for the nation, resistance to 
aggression and to the spread of Nazi tyranny is ‘‘a second best”? which 
the pacifist must recognize as such. As he says: 

But I do not expect the country at large to be able to pledge itself to adopt 


my method, and I am therefore ready to recognize as a second best its adoption 
of the only means of checking Hitler which as a community it knows—namely, 


by force of arms. I am quite sure that it will be much worse for the world if 
Hitler wins the war than if the Allies win it. I therefore have a conscientious 


objection, not only to fighting myself, but to obstructing the government and 
my fellow-citizens generally in doing what they believe to be right [p. 210]. 

It will surprise many American pacifists to know that this author, who is 
personally a pacifist and who has had a long record as a pacifist leader 
during and since the last war, even goes so far as to say that pacifists 
should not bring pressure on the government to enter into peace negotia- 
tions. The reason is that if Hitler emerges unbeaten, “‘the evils he stands 
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for will be established more firmly than ever.” Cadoux says: “I do 
not see how one can refuse to admit that it is better that it (the war] 
should be victoriously carried through, than that it should be discon- 
tinued before the undertaking is completed” (p. 216). The basis for such 
a statement as this is laid in chapter vi. The author argues that there is 
what he calls a “‘relative’’ justification for the use of force when a com- 
munity does not have the convictions of the pacifist. It would be much 
better if the whole nation were pacifistic at heart and from a Christian 
motive. That would be true even if the nation were confronted by the 
menace of Hitlerism. The author would argue for such unilateral pacifism 
even in this dangerous world, but it must be the pacifism of a nation and 
not of a small minority. 

To begin in this review with what may seem to be a departure from 
pacifism is hardly fair to the book, because the first half of the book is 
devoted to a very thorough argument for pacifism. On the negative side, 
the author defines pacifism as the rejection of all “injurious coercion.” 
On the positive side, pacifism is the affirmation of the power of love to 
overcome evil. He says: ‘Does there, or does there not, exist—in the 
Christian ethic as we know it in the New Testament—a clear and effective 
method of meeting and overcoming evil? I submit that the only possible 
answer is in the affirmative” (p. 106). This part of the book is certainly 
one of the most thorough and one of the most discriminating arguments 
for pacifism that we have. Nonpacifist Christians need to be reminded 
perpetually of the real strength of the pacifist case. Dr. Cadoux sum- 
marizes this case by saying that whenever he is tempted to abandon 
pacifism he is held up by two stark facts. ‘“‘One is the diabolical savagery 
of the acts of fighting” and the other “‘is the chronic tendency of war to 
beget more war” (p. 227). 

The most important issue that this book raises is not to be found in the 
arguments for pacifism or in the arguments for the relative justification 
of force as the “second best” or, more accurately, the best available 
choice for a nonpacifist nation. It is rather the right of the same mind 
to hold both positions together, as the author of this book holds them 
together. He renounces al] participation in the military side of war, 
though he is willing in time of war to do anything that ministers to 
human need, and he believes that it is an advantage for a pacifist to be 
in a place of danger. For example, the pacifist should be willing, in his 
judgment, to do ‘‘Air Raid Precautions” work and medical work in the 
army. His test is not the auspices under which the work is carried on but 
whether or not it is a means of relieving human suffering. He makes the 
interesting point that the pacifist should not decline to do a piece of work 
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on the ground that it releases someone else for military service, for his 
purpose is not to obstruct but to “commend and propagate the Christian 
faith on which rests his own refusal to fight.’”’ He has no interest in keep- 
ing anyone else out of the army for reasons that are not based upon 
Christian pacifism. 

Is this position tenable, this refusal to participate in a war which you 
believe to be a necessary evil for your country? Dr. Cadoux is very frank 
about the apparent inconsistencies in the position and is prepared to be 
damned by many pacifists and by many who support the war with a 
clear conscience. Dr. Trueblood faces the same dilemma with equal 
frankness and uses the argument that the Quaker position has the support 
of three hundred years of history. It has proved its value, whatever may 
be said about its strict consistency. I find it difficult to see why a person 
should approve of resistance by his nation and take part in Air Raid 
Precautions but believe that there is for him an absolute imperative 
that he have nothing to do with an anti-aircraft gun, But I can see a 
basis for this kind of pacifism if what is stressed is not the absolute nega- 
tion of violence but the necessity of absolute concentration on something 
else—on the task of healing the victims of war, on the task of preserving 
national sanity, on the task of preparing for a just peace. Now it is true 
that a nonpacifist Christian can be concerned about these tasks also, but 
the pacifist’s concentration on them can be more complete. It may be 
no accident that it is in the countries that have had the strongest pacifist 
movements that the greater number of nonpacifist Christians have 
preserved a Christian judgment on this war. Whatever may be said 
about the consistency of this book, it represents a kind of pacifism that 
faces the ful) bitterness of the Christian’s dilemna. Only that kind of 
pacifism can speak a persuasive word to nonpacifist Christians and to the 
nation. Those who maintain their pacifism by oversimplifying the 
political situation which confronts the nation may attain greater con- 
sistency, but their words seem strangely irrelevant at the very time they 


are most needed. 
Joun C. BENNETT 
Pacific School of Religion 


What Is Christianity? By Cuartes Crayton Morrison. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1940. ix+324 pages. $3.00. 
An adequate examination of Dr. Morrison’s Lyman Beecher Lectures 


will need to deal with at least three aspects of this many-sided work— 
with the criticism of Protestantism (chaps. viii-x), the methodology 
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(especially chap. i and ii), and the constructive thesis as elaborated 
in the central chapters. These three aspects are closely related but are 
not wholly continuous. The critique of Protestant individualism, bibliol- 
atry, and ‘“‘Gnosticism” (by this term Dr. Morrison means the modern 
emphasis on ideas rather than on concrete existence) is very much to the 
point. Modern Protestantism is inadequately distinguished, I believe, 
from early Protestantism; and the latter, which has sins enough of its 
own to repent for, is made too responsible for the errors of its children. 
Nevertheless, the criticism is largely valid. Protestantism in either form 
bears its due share of responsibility for the disintegration and misery of 
modern life in church, state, and all society. 

The analysis of the reasons why Protestantism has gone astray is 
another matter and leads to consideration of the constructive thesis of 
the lectures and the method by which that thesis is established. The 
central contention of the book is that “‘Christianity is a historical religion 
and, as such, is the revelation of God in a living ongoing community, 
within whose corporate experience the ethics, the ideology, the cultus 
and all the values and purposes of its faith emerge and unfold” (p. 173). 
This statement, to which there are many parallels in the volume, unites 
three affirmations: (1) that the ethics, thought, and the like, of Chris- 
tianity must be understood as those of a community; (2) that Christianity 
is a historical religion; and (3) that it is the revelation of God. The first 
of these assertions is timely,” it is cogently argued; it cannot but be 
welcomed by all who recognize the social nature of all thought, and 
especially by theologians who are aware of the vagueness, futility, and 
rootlessness of their intellectual labor when it is not carried on in and for 
the church. Dr. Morrison is contending for the same principle here which 
Anglo-Catholics, Barthians, and other contemporary “‘confessionalists” 
are finding so important, save that he tends to give a rather subjectivistic 
turn to the idea of experience, so that thought carried on in the church 
will also be thought about the church. The second assertion of the his- 
torical rather than ideational character of Christianity is strongly stated. 
It should do much to overcome the ever recurrent and now almost es- 
tablished error of regarding Christianity as primarily a philosophy of life. 
But the third statement, that Christianity, as church, is the revelation of 
God, or that the ‘“‘cardinal and comprehensive revelatory act of God was 
his creation of .... the Christian church as the medium of his self-dis- 
closure in history,” is startling and requires careful consideration. 

Various lines of thought seem to lead the author to this conclusion. 
One line runs about as follows: Christianity claims to be the revelation 
of God in history; Christianity must be an objective, concrete phenome- 
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non; the church as historic community is such a phenomenon, the source 
of creeds, doctrines, and the like; hence if Christianity is revelation, 
the church and not any of its products must be the revelation. Wheth- 
er or not I have quite grasped this argument, the major premise on 
which it rests and which is abundantly affirmed must be challenged, 
for the assertion that Christianity claims to be revelation is wholly out 
of line with every great confession of the church, and with the work of 
the standard theologians of all times. These have pointed to Christ as the 
revelation of God, to the gospel of forgiveness through Christ, to truths 
about God, but never to ‘“‘Christianity” as the revelation of God. To 
confuse the “Christianity” which the church claims to be revelation of 
God with the “Christianity” that can make such a claim is a formidable 
fallacy. The word “Christianity” means what we intend to mean by it, 
and the intention is different in the two contexts. 

A second line of thought, closely related to the first, is epistemological. 
Revelation in a single, unrelated event would be meaningless; hence it 
must come in a continuum of experience. Only the historic Jewish and 
Christian community can be such a continuum. Moreover, revelation 
could not be apprehended save in a community which possessed the 
Gestalt of revelation by means of which to apprehend the pattern in 
the experience. On both counts it is contended that the community 
must be the revelation, though it is difficult to understand how anything 
can be affirmed on the basis of the argument save that a revelatory event 
cannot stand alone, and that apprehension of revelation is possible only 
by men who have learned in and with a community what to look for and 
to expect. A tendency to confuse subject and object—a tendency due 
to the author’s inclination to presuppose pure-experience philosophy— 
leaves this line of thought as unconvincing as the former. 

Wholly apart, however, from the method of analysis employed by 
Dr. Morrison, the thesis that the church, as the ongoing, living com- 
munity, is the revelation of God must be challenged on empirical, theologi- 
cal, and ethical grounds. Certainly the objective, concrete phenomenon 
called ‘‘church,” whether regarded from without or from within—but 
especially from within, where its weakness and pride and sin are most 
visible—cannot be regarded as a revelation of eternal goodness and 
power. The Holy and Catholic Church is an item of faith; where is it 
seen? Evidently, despite his rejection of the doctrine of the invisible 
church, the author is hard put to it to point out a church or the church 
which is the revelation of God. Further, as a doctrine this assertion is 
one of those great heresies wholly akin to the heresies on the author’s 
index, for it exalts religious, though historical, community to virtual 
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godhead. The church which regards itself as revelation instead of a wit- 
ness to revelation has begun the steep descent of all the other fallen 
angels; if Christ is its head it will say with its head, ‘If I bear witness 
of myself my witness is not true,” and with Christ point to God. Morally 
the doctrine is dangerous, since it puts the church in the same class with 
all the other overly self-conscious communities in the world who are afraid 
to die lest there be no resurrection from the dead, and who therefore 
regard self-defense (cf. pp. 183 f.) as the first law of life. 

That Dr. Morrison does not really mean what, in his great indignation 
against modern heresies, he has allowed himself to say with such force, 
his occasional references to the right orientation of the church as orienta- 


tion toward God through Christ indicate. 
H. RicHARD NIEBUHR 


Yale University 


Is God Emeritus? By SHAILER MATHEWS. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1940. ix+93 pages. $1.50. 

In his book, entitled The Growth of the Idea of God, published about ten 
years ago, Dean Shailer Mathews depicted religion as a help-gaining 
personal adjustment to those personality-producing, personally re- 
sponsive, personally conceived activities of the cosmos which the word 
“God” represents. Accordingly, when in 1931 I wrote the Editorial 
Preface to Religious Realism, I ventured to say that Dr. Mathews might 
very well have been included among the exponents of the position de- 
fended in that volume of composite authorship. Referring to this state- 
ment of mine, Professor Aubrey (in his excellent review of the progress 
of Dean Mathews’ thought in The Process of Religion [1933]) made the 
comment that, since for Dr. Mathews religious adjustment to the cosmic 
environment does not require any metaphysical decision as to what that 
environment is in itself, “it would seem that D. C. Macintosh is mis- 
taken in welcoming Dean Mathews as an epistemological realist.’’ Cor- 
respondence with Dean Mathews on the subject confirmed me in my 
original understanding of his position, as coming within my definition 
of religious realism. An invitation from the editor of this Journal to 
review Dr. Mathews’ latest little book—which he facetiously entitles 
Is God Emeritus?—gives me the opportunity, incidentally, of clearing up 
this little difference of opinion as to how, from the point of view of re- 
ligious epistemology, Dean Mathews is to be classified. 

Dean Mathews confesses that he is one of those who are held by 
“the ineradicable conviction that God exists.” But he thinks the time 
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has come when, even for Christianity, the pattern in which God is con- 
ceived must be changed. Social behavior is constantly changing, and 
patterns of religious thought drawn therefrom tend to become obsolete; 
hence religion needs not only to change its thought-patterns from time 
to time but also to seek to discover “‘what reality the word God represents 
which is more than the patterns of thought drawn from social behavior.” 
“God must represent activity that is beyond doubt.” This something 
more which indubitably exists is to be found in ‘‘the personality-pro- 
ducing activities in the universe.”’ To recognize such activities is not to 
say either “that the universe itself is personal or that there is an individual 
person existing within the universe.” According to Dr. Mathews, we 
may not know the ultimate nature of those activities, but through ex- 
perience we can learn the conditions under which we can co-operate with 
them. ‘Religion is the reciprocal personal relationship of humanity with 
those personality-producing activities of its cosmic environment with 
which it is organically related.” 

One might question the appropriateness of the term ‘“‘reciprocal 
personal relationship,” in view of what seems to be the assumption 
that the personality-producing activities of the cosmos, the discovery of 
which rests ‘‘on data given by science,” are not themselves to be under- 
stood as being personal. But it is made abundantly clear that for Dean 
Mathews the term ‘‘God”’ is “‘interpretative rather than ontological,” 
being “‘in reality an anthropomorphic conception.” 


Properly understood, the term God projects cosmic reciprocity on the level 
of personality. By it the personality-furthering process is recognized as re- 
sponsive to, and furthering the development of personal values through hu- 
manity:.... From such a point of view God is not emeritus..... Atheism 
is excluded..... God is a symbol of an actual reality. 


I may say at once that I recognize the position of Dean Mathews as 
falling, like that of Professor Wieman, within a genuine religious realism, 
on the basis of which an empirical theology may be inductively con- 
structed. Using the term “divine” as a value term, meaning worthy of 
absolute devotion, it can be said that there are factors or a factor func- 
tioning divinely in the field of human observation and experience, es- 
pecially on the condition of right adjustments on man’s part, including 
the right religious adjustment. This is a verified and verifiable fact, 
whether the causal factor or factors in question be one or many, personal, 
impersonal, or superpersonal, and whatever be their relation to the 
empirical self. Laws of empirical theology may therefore be formulated, 
and—inasmuch as we can know something of what a factor is from what 
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it does—a scientifically modest statement can be made as to what the 
divinely functioning reality is, even on so metaphysically agnostic a basis 
as that which Dr. Mathews has professed to favor. Prayer, it is held, 
“establishes a personal relationship peculiarly sensitive to cosmic re- 
sponse.” (By prayer is meant, here, ‘‘a helpful relationship with the 
personality-producing activities of the universe” rather than ‘‘a means 
of inducing God to meet some specific demand.’’) And not prayer alone, 
but morality also, is a way of co-operation with these same cosmic 
personality-producing activities. 

My principal criticism of Dr. Mathews’ theological method, as of 
Dr. Wieman’s, is that he does not go on to supplement his very meager 
empirical theology by formulating a system of those mutually consistent 
and scientifically permissible propositions of religious intuition and faith 
which can be reasonably taken as literally true. These would constitute 
what might be called a normative theology, not completely verifiable 
from the point of view of science, but philosophically defensible as well 
as religiously essential. Dr. Wieman’s failure to do this is not due, I 
think, to any prejudice against metaphysics, if it be sufficiently empirical, 
but is due to the fact—if I am not doing him an injustice—that his 
religious consciousness is not precisely that of Christian theism. The 
opposite, however, seems to be the case with Dr. Mathews. The re- 
ligious concepts he has favored throughout the years have been those 
of Christian theism, but ever since he began the teaching of systematic 
theology some thirty-five years ago he has distrusted any proposed 
introduction of metaphysics into theology—choosing, rather, to rest his 
case for the intellectual respectability of the essential “‘content of the 
gospel” upon the meager support afforded by the more or less grudging 
admissions of naturalistically minded men of science. The final upshot 
of this procedure in Dean Mathews’ case has been that, while religiously 
realistic with regard to cosmic personality-producing and personality- 
furthering processes, his position with regard to the Christian idea of 
God as Spirit—a position which he calls “‘conceptual theism’’—is un- 
deniably a mere subjective or psychological idealism. This, no doubt, 
is what Professor Aubrey has in mind when he objects to my classifica- 
tion of Dean Mathews as an epistemological realist in religion. The 
personal God of Christian intuition, faith, and theology is for Mathews a 
mere God-idea, functioning symbolically for the guidance of religious 
adjustment and for the expression of religious feeling, but not literally 
true in the sense of representing any actual factor beyond the presumably 
quite impersonal cosmic processes fundamental to the emergence and 
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development of human personality. His theological subjectivism thus 
largely undercuts his religious realism, logically at least, and, it is to be 
feared, for most persons would do so psychologically as well. 

It would seem that Dean Mathews is hardly entitled, in consistency, 
to retain even his sadly impoverished “conceptual theism.” Strictly 
speaking, any genuine theism, such as the Christian, must be for him 
not a theology of faith but rather a theology of make-believe. Concep- 
tually speaking, he has retired the God of Christian faith from his world- 
view, allowing him recognition only as a concept whch some other people 
can still, and he himself could once upon a time, sincerely and believingly 
use. Logically, for Dr. Mathews the God of “‘the content of the gospel,” 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” belongs to an irrecover- 
able past. One cannot but wonder whether, despite protests to the con- 
trary, the God of Christian theism can be regarded by Dean Mathews as 
living enough or real enough to deserve even so mildly respectful a title 
as that of ‘‘emeritus.”’ 

D. C. MAcINTOSH 


Yale University 


Kirchengeschichte II, Band II, Halfte II. Edited by JoHANN PETER 
Kirscu. Die Kirche im Ringen um die christliche Gemeinschaft. Vom 
Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts. By 
JOHANNES HOLLNSTEINER. Freiburg: Herder & Co., 1940. $7.50. 


The Kirsch series of volumes on the history of the church is designed to 
replace Cardinal Joseph Hergenréther’s Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirch- 
engeschichte, the later editions of which were revised by Dr. Kirsch. Vol- 
umes I and IV of the new series have preceded the present half-volume. 
Volume II (Part I) and Volume ITI are still to appear. Hollnsteiner has 
quite departed from the text of Hergenréther, and has retained only a 
very general resemblance in structure to the former work. The ample 
lists of source works and studies which accompanied the chapters of Her- 
genrother are omitted here. Instead we have at the end of the book a se- 
lect list of publications since 1913, which is arranged by chapters and ex- 
tends to sixty pages. This is a feature of considerable value to teachers and 
research students. Although German titles predominate, there are some 
good selections of books in other languages, and the author has been rea- 
sonably generous to writers not of his own faith. There are, however, 
some unaccountable omissions even of German studies. For some chap- 
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ters the bibliographies seem to be unduly restricted; and the entries are 
neither alphabetically nor chronologically arranged. 

The half-volume covers the period from Innocent III to Nicholas V 
and is divided into the main parts at the crisis of 1303. Each of the parts 
has three sections, and these in turn are subdivided into chapters, of which 
there are twenty-seven in all. Except for incidental references in the treat- 
ment of the Crusades, the Christian East receives attention in only one 
chapter; and that one has to do with questions of the relation of Eastern 
and Western Christianity. The chapters are of very uneven length: the 
two on church art (one for each period) are quite disproportionately 
short. 

Despite defects of proportion Hollnsteiner achieves a lucid and scholar- 
ly—and, on the whole, an unbiased—treatment of the main subject mat- 
ter for the period. The history of the papacy itself receives only limited 
space. The missionary expansion of the thirteenth century, church organi- 
zation and worship, the monastic and friar orders, and the reforming coun- 
cils receive attention suitable to the scale of the work. In chapters on the 
controversy over church doctrine the author treats heresies and heretical 
teachers, and, very briefly, the Inquisition. The latter he regards as an 
unhappy chapter in medieval history. He declines to justify it and holds 
that in adopting it the church was yielding to the spirit of the age. Within 
the available space the treatment of the scholastics can, of course, be ele- 
mentary only. We learn the outline of Aquinas’ life, but little of his 
thought. Hollnsteiner, however, sees the whole scholastic movement in 
perspective and briefly catalogues many of the secondary writers, includ- 
ing the leading opponents of Aquinas. 

Omitting reference to John of Paris, Hollnsteiner regards Marsilius of 
Padua as the founder of Conciliarism but sees the nominalism of William 
of Ockham as its philosophical basis. Marsilius is represented as a ‘‘prod- 
uct of the Averroistic and in part atheistic Paduan school,” who was as- 
sociated with Ockham at Paris. M. Stimming’s view in the Goetz Fest- 
schrift (Leipzig, 1927; cf. this Journal, VIII [1928], 640f.) of the contrast 
between Marsilius and the “‘churchly personality” of Nicholas of Cusa is 
approved. To the present reviewer that judgment of Marsilius which 
makes him merely a secularist or an unbeliever seems unsupported, though 
it is a judgment frequently made. (For an extended argument of this 
thesis the reader may consult Alexandre Passerin d’Entréves, The Medi- 
eval Contribution to Political Thought [1939].) 

Apparently quite oblivious of the studies of Van Ginnekin and Malaise, 
Hollnsteiner still unquestioningly ascribes the Imitation of Christ to 
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Thomas a4 Kempis (p. 462). In the Bibliography the name of G. G. Coul- 
ton is given two erroneous sets of initials (pp. 471, 507) and R. W. Carlyle 
appears as “E. W.” (p. 484). The English word ‘“‘schism” is spelled 
“‘schisme”’ (p. 485). “Dom” Cuthbert Butler appears as D. C. Butler 


(p. 503). 
Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 


A Philosophy of Religion. By EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. xvii+539 pages. $4.00. 


This book treats all the topics which are central to philosophy of 
religion and does so within the compass of a book of average size. Not 
only does the author state his own view but he gives a summary of other 
views bearing upon each subject which he discusses. This makes it 
necessary for him to be very brief both in his statement of the positions 
of others and in the affirmation of his own. Brightman does not here 
attempt to break new ground, so far as I can see, beyond what he has 
said before. It is pre-eminently a textbook, I judge, although it is not 
explicitly stated to be such. It is well adapted to the uses of the under- 
graduate, being clear, simple, brief, condensed, comprehensive. The 
book is crystal clear, as Brightman always is, and, what is rare in such 
works, there are flashes of humor which agreeably lighten the text at a 
number of points. I have nothing but praise for the workmanship shown 
in preparing and presenting the materials. 

I suspect there is no one writing in the field of philosophy of religion 
who has so wide an influence as Brightman. I have heard men say that 
they did not know that there was any philosophy of religion, or could be, 
besides that of personalism, which is Brightman’s own. 

Brightman is a past master at dialectic. He has spent all his life striv- 
ing to formulate his views in such a way that when he presents them he 
will be in the most strategic position for self-defense and attack in dialecti- 
cal combat with any critic who might raise his head. The present work 
represents the highest degree of finesse in such formulation. I can see 
how every one of his affirmations can be defended by dialectical ma- 
neuvers. It is as though he had planned a game of chess in such a way 
that he would either win or else keep himself out of checkmate for so long 
a time that the opponent would weary and give it up. 

It seems to be that statements attaining such dialectical perfection 
tend to become barren. They evade or conceal the real issues involved. 
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It is, I suppose, quite right to formulate one’s initial premises and instru- 
ments of inquiry in this way. But I think it makes for sterility so to 
express one’s conclusions. A philosophy of religion so developed comes 
dangerously near being a glittering system of tautologies. Organization 
for total defense, whether it be in philosophy of religion or in the state, is 
not creative. 

Let me exemplify what I mean by these comments by considering 
Brightman’s treatment of the problem of religious experience and then his 
discussion of coherence as the principle which validates such experience. 
Critics who make genera) statements about a work without specifying 
the points at which their criticisms apply are utterly unfair. I want to 
avoid such unfairness. 

Brightman says that religious experience “‘is any experience of any 
person taken in its relation to his God” (p. 415). There you have a state- 
ment carefully formulated so as to carry the highest degree of plausibility 
and be most impregnable against attack. Religious experience is not a 
unique kind or quality of experience, Brightman goes on to say. It is, 
rather, a unique way of apprehending experience. 

The experience of believing nature to be a deed (or creation) of God is a 


religious experience; so is the experience of prayer..... What makes an ex- 
perience religious is the way it is taken..... The meaning of any experience 


lies in the way it is taken; that is, in the hypothesis which explains it, giving 
it coherence and value. 

How can any religious person disagree with these statements! But sup- 
pose we try to penetrate beneath the hard, smooth, and polished surface 
of these carefully formulated propositions. 

Any experience is religious if it is taken to be the experience of God 
by the person who has the experience. That does not mean at all that 
it need really be the experience of God. One needs only to hold the 
hypothesis that God is what one is experiencing. That makes it religious 
experience. If, for example, [ am a Nazi and hold the hypothesis that I 
am doing the will of God when I torture a Jew to death, I am therein 
having a religious experience. If I entertain the hypothesis that [ am 
called of God to slaughter women and children by the thousand and 
“‘make a flower’ of blood and mangled flesh by dropping bombs upon 
them, then I am having a religious experience. Such a hypothesis does 
not need to be true to render the experience religious according to Bright- 
man. All I need to do is to entertain the hypothesis that my experience 
has to do with God and it becomes religious. 

I have no desire to claim that this is a mistaken view of the nature 
of religious experience. There are many notions of religious experience, 
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as Brightman himself so well states, and this is as defensible as any— 
perhaps, indeed, more defensible than any other. But when you take 
religious experience in this way I do not see that it leads you anywhere. 
The idea of religious experience when so formulated becomes sterile. To 
tel] a man that he can find God by way of religious experience, so under- 
stood, is like telling him that he can get to town by going in any direction 
whatsoever, providing only he entertains the hypothesis that the way 
he is going is in the right direction. Actually, it may be exactly opposite 
to the townward way. 

It is true that Brightman is most insistent on testing the truth of any 
religious claim and has been criticized by many for making religion so 
‘intellectual.’ But that is not the issue I am raising here. I am only 
saying that religious experience, when understood after the manner of 
his statement of its nature, becomes worthless as a means to finding the 
reality of God. 

Let us now turn to the tests of truth as Brightman presents them. 

Every experience or intuition must be tested by its relation to the claims of 
other experiences, and our synoptic insight into experience as a whole. Yet all 


experience is in a sense revelation; for all experience, however illusory it may 
be in some respects, involves the impact of the universe upon our personality. 


.... Thus the validity of religious experience, like the validity of reason, is 
to be found in its appeal to the largest and most inclusive view of experience. 

In sum, religious experience is true when and if and in so far as it is 
coherent with all other experience. Here I seem to detect an ambiguity 
in the use of the word ‘‘experience.”’ I do not see how experiences can be 
either true or false. It is only the hypotheses which we entertain about 
experiences which can be true or false. It is true that the hypothesis is 
itself a part of the experience. But no experience is merely a hypothesis. 
Even the experience of holding a hypothesis is much more than the bare 
proposition of the hypothesis. Yet Brightman constantly talks about 
religious experience as being coherent or not coherent with other ex- 
perience. As matter of fact, all the experiences I can ever have are co- 
herent in the sense that they all cohere to make up what Kant called 
the “unity of apperception.”’ The propositions involved in these ex- 
periences may not be coherent, but that is another matter. 

When Brightman speaks of coherence as a test of truth he might mean 
the logical coherence of propositions, which is defensible. But that inter- 
pretation of his meaning is excluded by the last sentence quoted from him 
in the previous paragraph. There he distinguishes between the validity of 
religious experience and the validity of reason. The coherence of proposi- 
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tions is the validity of reason. But when he speaks of the coherence of 
experience as being something more than that, I do not follow him at all. 
Every actual experience is coherent with every other; else it could not oc- 
cur. Only propositions, a very abstract element of experience, may fail to 
cohere. 

These points of criticism are fundamental to Brightman’s whole ap- 
proach in philosophy of religion. They are not newly presented in the 
book under review, for this book, as we have said, adds nothing to Bright- 
man’s previous statements except to present his position in a systematic 
and comprehensive order. If one would have Brightman’s philosophy of 
religion presented with clarity, dialectical skill, and plausibility, here it 
is. I hold, however, that this plausibility breaks down when one analyzes 
his statements with great care. But after Brightman has finished with his 


critics he will be just as plausible as ever! 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


Render unto Caesar. By HERBERT LOEWE. Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. xv-+141 pages. 
$1.75. 

In this monograph replete with rabbinic citations Herbert Loewe, read- 
er in rabbinics in Cambridge University, has presented a novel interpreta- 
tion or reconstruction of the Gospel pericope (or parable, as he terms it) 
concerning the payment of tribute to Caesar. 

By way of introduction he repudiates the widely held view that Jesus 
broke with Jewish tradition when he advocated loyalty and obedience to 
a gentile ruler. On the contrary, his teaching was quite in harmony with 
that of the Bible and of rabbinic tradition; for the Jews had always ad- 
vocated loyalty to the ruler, whether he be Jew or Gentile, save when 
obedience involved apostasy. Indeed, civil disobedience was considered 
equivalent to the sin of witchcraft, and the law of the civil government 
(even though it was gentile) took precedence over Jewish law. 

Since loyalty to the Roman government was not a controversial issue 
in Jesus’ day, and the levying of taxes was considered to be a Roman 
right, the question raised may have involved the payment of a particular 
impost carrying with it idolatrous associations. A survey of the imposts 
levied against the Jews in Jesus’ day reveals that but one, the census 
capitum, was associated by them with idolatry. If the words of Jesus, 
‘Render unto Caesar,” actually referred to the payment of the question- 
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able census, then he taught that this tax was not idolatrous, as some held, 
but should be paid, since it was purely political and fiscal in nature, not 
religious. 

Loewe, however, prefers to believe that the entire incident revolved 
around the association with idolatry of the imperial coins used in paying 
taxes; for, as he shows, Roman coins bearing certain symbols were re- 
garded as idolatrous. (Curiously enough, he concludes that the images of 
emperors upon the coins gave no offense.) Accordingly, the more scrupu- 
lous among the Jews refused to handle these coins or gaze upon their 
idolatrous symbols. Conceivably, then, the question as originally put to 
Jesus may have been, “‘You area holy man. Do you think it idolatrous to 
gaze at a coin?” Jesus’ reply, “Render unto Caesar,” may be taken to 
mean that one may gaze upon coins, even those considered idolatrous, 
when paying tribute to Caesar, for this is his due. Also, the further teach- 
ing, to render unto God what is his, may imply that for sacred purposes 
Jewish or Tyrian coins should be used. Accordingly, Jesus did not agree 
with those who would not gaze upon a coin; one could live a holy life, in 
absolute fidelity to God, and still handle the imperial currency. 

How, then, are we to explain the Gospel account of the incident? For 
in the Gospels the narrative seems to center about the payment of tribute 
to Caesar, and Jesus’ teaching on the subject is represented as being new 
and out of the ordinary. Furthermore, the Gospels reflect no knowledge 
of Jewish scruples concerning coins. In answer, Loewe suggests that the 
Gospel tradition developed and took its final shape during a period of in- 
creasing hostility between Jews and Christians, many of whom were 
Gentiles. In consequence, the Gospel stories were given an anti-Jewish 
turn. Accordingly, the original question concerning the propriety of 
handling and gazing upon coins, which was without meaning to the gentile 
Christians who were unaware of Jewish scruples in the matter, was 
changed to a question concerning the payment of taxes to Rome. The 
Gospel misrepresentation that the teaching of Jesus about the paying of 
taxes was an innovation, contrary to Jewish teaching, may be due to the 
anti-Jewishness of the gentile Christians who shaped the Gospel tradi- 
tion. 

Not unnaturally, Loewe is greatly concerned with the contemporary 
scene in which the Jews of various nations are quite unjustly accused of 
widespread disobedience to the state. Despite his promise to avoid apolo- 
getics, his book is a mixture of history and apologetic. Indeed, the apolo- 
getic motive colors his discussion of Jewish loyalty to the Roman rulers. 
It has also influenced his interpretation and reconstruction of the Gospel 
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pericope; for not only does he assume that loyalty to Rome and the pay- 
ment of taxes were not controversial issues in Jesus’ day, but he also finds 
the Gospel account of the incident highly colored by anti-Semitism. 
This criticism, perhaps, should not be made by one who has himself pro- 
posed a reconstruction of the same pericope on the basis of what many 
consider to be scanty evidence (cf. ‘Caesar or God?”’ published in the 
Journal several years ago). Nevertheless, it might be noted in passing that 
the rabbinic evidence which Loewe cites to show the idolatrous nature of 
the Roman coins and the reluctance of the Jews to handle them or gaze 
upon them reinforces my suggestion that the handling and display of the 
Roman coin as related in the Gospels are untrue to the probable Jewish 
situation and should be considered the product of the developing Gospel 


tradition. 
Martin RIst 


Iliff Theological Seminary 


Science, Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium. New York: Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., 1941. 443 pages. $1.50. 

The papers in this volume were prepared for the initial meeting of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, which was held at the Jewish Theological Insti- 
tute, New York, in September, 1940. In spite of several weaknesses the 
result is an important book. The weaknesses come from the unevenness 
of the contributions, the failure of the book as a whole to develop issues 
which could serve for a real meeting of minds, and the editorial leniency 
which permitted the inclusion of a few essays which had nothing to say, 
even on the general problem of democracy and understanding. At least 
one of the authors is remarkably naive, another is so emotional that he 
defeats his own purpose, and two or three seem to regard the volume as 
offering a chance to display their own learning and to advertise their 
writings, past and future. 

Yet the book is important—first of all because of the situation out of 
which it grew. In it we hear embattled democracy speaking for itself 
through its intellectual leaders. It is true that the leaders might have done 
a better job had they met for discussion before putting their ideas on 
paper. But the point is that this first conference represents just such an 
attempt at discussion and that it looks forward to a series of conferences 
in the future which will give more of an opportunity for a common at- 
tack upon common issues. 
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We are accustomed to the idea of meetings which draw Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews together. To find scientists, philosophers, and the- 
ologians assembling for the purpose of picking one another’s brains is 
more unusual. That the scientists were willing to admit that the three 
groups might talk a common language and could be persuaded to take 
time out from their laboratories to listen to what theologians had to say 
is itself an important sign of the times. One could wish that they had 
come more adequately prepared to talk over their points of disagreement. 
At only one place does a real debate arise, and that is in the discussion of 
metaphysics by Maritain and Philipp Frank. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer the honors go to Maritain. Frank develops the case for logical 
empiricism along lines which by now are familiar. Maritain makes a bril- 
liant counter-attack on behalf of metaphysics by maintaining that logical 
positivism is itself not a science but a philosophy, which cannot be de- 
fended by the positivists themselves if they insist on renouncing all 
philosophy. Maritain reminds us of the great words of St. Thomas: “It is 
a sin against intelligence to want to proceed in an identical manner in the 
typically different domains—physical, mathematical, and metaphysical— 
of speculative knowledge.” 

In general, the reader regrets that the number of scientific papers is so 
small. Karl K. Darrow presents an interesting and illuminating study of 
the interplay of theory and experiment in modern physics, and in so doing 
throws light on the metaphysics-positivism controversy. Einstein’s ap- 
peal for belief in an impersonal God is interesting because of its author’s 
name and its obvious honesty rather than because it offers anything which 
is philosophically profound. Mortimer Adler’s now famous attack on the 
professors has an idea similar to that of Maritain’s paper, but its force 
is lost in its exaggerations and the juvenile quality of its partisanship. 

On the issue of democracy the record is better. Edwin E. Aubrey pre- 
sents an admirable essay on democracy as a means to the ends of religion. 
Stewart G. Cole and F. Ernest Johnson contribute well-constructed pa- 
pers on the aims of democratic education. Pitirim Sorokin offers an anal- 
ysis of our culture which, in spite of a certain facility in its generaliza- 
tions, strikes home. Van Wyck Brooks makes a spirited attack on the 
cynicism of contemporary literature and shows why democracy may ex- 
pect better things of the future. Of essays on special themes, that of D. C. 
Macintosh is notable for the care with which it analyzes the conception of 
intuition as a basis for religious knowledge, while Paul Weiss’s metaphysi- 
cal statement of the nature and existence of God helps to show how great 
is Whitehead’s influence on our generation. 

This book whets one’s appetite for the second conference and its re- 
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port. The present volume is strong in its individualism and in the bril- 
liance of many of its individual papers. There is every reason to believe 
that the next volume will show more corporate power and will develop a 
theme which the group as a whole will carry to a conclusion. Democracy 
may be slow in getting started, but it goes a long way when aroused. 


J. S. BIxLER 
Harvard University 


Experience, Reason and Faith. By EUGENE G. BEWKEs and OTHERS. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 649 pages. $3.50. 


Four members of the philosophy department of Colgate University, 
Eugene G. Bewkes, Howard B. Jefferson, E. T. Adams, and Herman 
Brautigam, have written this textbook for a survey course in philosophy 
and religion. The title, Experience, Reason and Faith, would lead one to 
expect a discussion of philosophic method or the relative importance of 
these elements in religious living, but this book is neither. Its contents are 
better indicated by the subtitle, A Survey in Philosophy and Religion. 

The authors have attempted to introduce the undergraduate student 
to the intellectual aspects of his religious heritage by tracing this phase of 
the development of Western culture with particular attention to the inter- 
action between religious thought and the historical development of philos- 
ophy. This method is new in college texts, and it is in that fact that the 
chief significance of the book lies. Up until a generation ago the teaching 
of religion in American colleges and universities was centered in the Bible 
and “‘grounds of theistic and Christian belief.” For the past generation 
two interests have divided attention—the religious education movement, 
which has had its effect upon the college curriculum for a period of about 
twenty years; and the study of religion in a broader frame, which was ap- 
proached through the study of the history of religions in various cultures 
followed by a consideration of the problems of philosophy of religion. It 
was assumed that a study of the history of religions would give data for 
the consideration of the more general aspects of the nature of religion and 
its principal concepts. The authors of this book represent a group which 
is developing a different conception of how religion should be taught at 
the undergraduate level. It is their view that it is meaningless to approach 
the problems of religious thought from the background of several different 
religions. Rather, the historical orientation for the consideration of these 
problems should be within the frame of the dominant religious tradition in 
Western culture—that is, the Hebraic-Christian movement. There is 
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little doubt that this tendency is a by-product of the growth of American 
interest in dogmatic theology of the ‘Reformation type.” This does not 
mean that there is any indication that any of the four authors is a devotee 
of obscurantism. The work as a whole is not characterized by a single 
point of view. It represents a rapid survey of the best secondary sources 
for the history of Hebraic-Christian thought and Western philosophy. 
However, the first chapter, ‘“The Mind and Religion of Early Man,” 
which was prepared by the editor, shows a definite rooting in romanticism. 
He talks of “an experience sufficiently differentiated from other experi- 
ences as to be called religious.”” The distinguishing mark of this experi- 
ence is a profound feeling that ‘‘our very existence is dependent,” through 
which we become ‘‘aware of a power not our own.” This experience “‘is 
primitive or basic religious experience. It is the core or nucleus of reli- 
gion,’”’ which takes on diversity of form in various cultures and epochs. 
Although this conception gives a decided bias to the treatment of primi- 
tive religion, it is not carried consistently through the whole work, nor 
does it definitely mark the chapters on Hebrew religion, which were writ- 
ten by the same author. 

Part I, ‘“‘The Hebrew Development of Religion,” and Part II, ‘“‘The 
Historic Jesus,” do not follow the plan of treating the intellectual aspects 
of religious development in relation to philosophy as do the other parts 
of the book. Part I is quite as much concerned with political and social 
history as it is with development of religious thought, while Part IT pre- 
sents the customary biographical study of Jesus. The chapter on the En- 
lightenment is worthy of particular notice for its penetrating interpreta- 
tion. 

Although this work was written primarily for the beginner, it will be of 
interest and value to a much wider group. 

EDWIN RUTHVEN WALKER 
Central College 
Fayette, Missouri 


Wisdom and Folly in Religion. By JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. xiv-+174 pages. $2.00. 


This is a profoundly disturbing book, for it speaks with power and di- 
rectness to our condition as modern men. Everywhere in its pages one 
comes upon ruthless sentences that cut at the heart of one’s own cher- 
ished beliefs, gibing, lampooning, holding them up to the pragmatic test, 
and showing them to be nothing but rags of rationalistic theology. It is 
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not new today to have indictments of the failures of Protestantism and 
searching analyses of man which strip from him all pretensions and leave 
him naked to the winds of bitter truth, but these have seldom been writ- 
ten with the sense of urgency which pervades this book. The medicine is 
drastic, but it is used in the hope of catharsis which may bring health. 
The thought is no mere exercise of the mind, but it arises from profound 
concern and from religious insight. 

The central thesis of the essays is that unless man reckons with the sin 
and death that are his doom he is barred both from God and from any 
ethical relationship with his fellows. Man can never escape either sin or 
death, no matter how deeply he desires it. Only through the tragic sense 
of life which arises when man knows himself as a sinner can man turn to 
God and have genuine compassion for his fellows, caught, like him, in the 
toils of sinful, frustrated humanity. Only so can he know his need for 
God and his utter dependence upon him. 

Modern Protestantism is not marked by the passion for deliverance 
which moved the Reformers. ‘The anthropocentric interpretation of the 
‘Gospel of Jesus Christ’ is a gilded product of sin in the hearts and minds 
of the professed disciples of Jesus” (p. 99). Professor Haroutunian holds 
up to scorn the modern Protestant emphasis on love. ‘‘ ‘What you be- 
lieve is your own affair. But love you must..... Love is the only sure 
way to life eternal.’ . . . . Worse idolatry and worse magic the world may 
have never known, for hardly ever before did men enter the Kingdom of 
God so easily” (p. 26 f.). Faith has become ‘‘a Sunday morning wondering 
whether there really be a God” (p. 32). A direct attack is made on the 
ideas of God which salvage his goodness at the expense of his sovereignty, 
for the essays state uncompromisingly that God is responsible for the evil 
in the universe as well as for the good. They go the further step to main- 
tain that the doctrines of election and predestination are necessary to a 
religion which is theocentric. Indeed, ‘‘the crown of Protestant piety is 
the doctrine of ‘double election’ ”’ (p. 109) and total depravity, that is, 
“the corruption of reason as well as of the heart” (p. 170) is the inescap- 
able conclusion to be drawn from consideration of God’s sovereignty and 
man’s sinfulness. 

The reader of this review is not to conclude that, because the old Ref- 
ormation terms walk the pages of the book, it can be disposed of as so 
much threshing of old theological straw. The positions are stated with 
force and insight, and they cannot fail to bring historical illumination 
about the sources of our faith, even when they do not carry persuasion 
with them. The truth is that they do not always convince. Professor 
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Haroutunian’s criticism of the futility of present-day religion is powerful, 
and his statement of the relation of sinful man to God is profound. But 
the weaknesses of the position are the obverse of its strengths. God ap- 
pears to man only in the Bible and in the spirit—not in the world, and cer- 
tainly not in any of the endeavors of man. It will be difficult for members 
of the modern generation to accept the dictum that man’s reason is so 
clouded by sin that the “‘effort of the mind to understand is doomed to 
failure from the very start” since “‘objectivity becomes impossible, and 
therewith true knowledge is eliminated” (p. 170). The challenge of the 
scientific world to modern Christianity is philosophical as well as ethical. 
If God be defined as the Other, author of evil and good, sharing none of 
man’s values (although loving some men enough to forgive them), he is 
central in religion but utterly cut away from the world. It will bea tragedy 
if modern Protestantism reaches the conclusion that in order to have a 
God of religion we must deny the possibility of philosophical understand- 
ing. The essays take their stand with Barth at this point. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Haroutunian’s fine sensitiveness at once to Protestant 
Christianity and to the modern mind will not allow him to stop finally at 


this point. 
VIRGINIA CORWIN 


Flora Stone Mather College 
Western Reserve University 


Form and Freedom in Worship. By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1941. xiv-+186 pages. $2.00. 


Preaching in These Times. By GrEorGcE A. BuTTRick, W. A. SMART, 
ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, ELMorE M. McKEE, EpwIn M. Porteat, and 
Ernest F. Titrte. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. vii+179 pages. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Seidenspinner’s is certainly one of the best books on Christian wor- 
ship to appear in recent years and is perhaps without peer as a book on the 
narrower subject of the conduct of congregational worship within the so- 
called ‘‘free’”’ Protestant churches. It is essentially a practical book, con- 
cerned with enhancing the reality and promoting the effectiveness of wor- 
ship, but its practical suggestions are all made—as such suggestions must 
be made, if they are to have any value—in the light of a clear and profound 
understanding of the nature of worship. The book is rich in concrete 
liturgical materials, but these are presented not as mere models but as il- 
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lustrations of fundamental principles, and should have the value of stimu- 
lating and directing the creation of similar materials by other leaders of 
worship. 

After a description of the present confused and amorphous state of 
public worship within the nonliturgical churches, Mr. Seidenspinner de- 
votes three chapters to the traditional forms for celebrating the church 
year, the Lord’s Supper, and morning and evening prayer. He then turns 
to “‘Christian Worship for the New Day,” discussing liturgical “form” 
and ‘‘materials,” the sermon as an integral part of liturgy, and the uses 
which can be effectively and appropriately made of the Christian year. 
The final chapter of the book is devoted to the relation of architecture to 
worship. 

The discussion is marked by appreciation of the best in the past and by 
restraint and fine feeling in the proposing of new materials. The chapter 
on the sermon is more illuminating than most books on that subject. The 
sermon is discussed in its proper character as a part of a larger unit: a 
common act of worship, the congregation’s adoration of, communion with, 
and dedication of itself to God. 

This book does not say the final word on its subject, as its author would 
be the first to agree. My major criticism is that it lays too little emphasis 
upon penitence. The art of the liturgist is an exceedingly complicated and 
difficult art. Opinions will vary in such matters as how and when changes 
should be made in old traditional forms or new materials be added. But 
Mr. Seidenspinner evidently has a sound appreciation of liturgy as an 
art and is himself a genuine artist. He and his tribe must work out the 
more adequate forms of worship, utilizing treasures new and old, which 
the church needs for the expression of its life. 

Preaching in These Times comprises the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale University in 1940. For the second time in the history 
of this lectureship the addresses were given by more than a single speaker. 
The six lectures by six lecturers of various geographical] and denomina- 
tional connections make a book which is surprisingly unified and coherent, 
although no more excellent in its parts than the names of the lecturers 
would lead the reader to expect. It is a deep-going discussion of preaching 
by men who are themselves genuine preachers—a sincere, sometimes 
poignant, probing, somewhat sobering book. These men know the an- 
guish as well as the joy of “preaching in these times.” 

Mr. Buttrick discusses the problem of preaching in terms relevant to 
the needs both of the individual and of the whole community. Mr. Poteat, 
in an essay of remarkable insight, deals with the relation of suffering to 
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the minister’s redemptive work. Mr. Bradford points out the necessity 
of sensitiveness to and understanding of men’s subtler needs—“‘preachers 
must listen,’ to men as well as to God. Mr. McKee, in one of the most 
searching chapters of the book, discusses some of the perils under which 
the preacher stands in these times—such perils as egoism, ‘‘a fractional 
response,” ‘‘absorption in the temporal,” and irrelevance. Mr. Smart 
deals in a new and fruitful way with the recurring problem of how to inter- 
pret ‘‘our basic beliefs in terms intelligible to our age.”” And Mr. Tittle, 
in the final chapter, after pointing out that man wants not only bread but 
glory, goes on to say that the kind of glory he wants and the kind of glory 
the church must help him to find is not the glory of wealth or power, but 
the glory of God—the kind of glory which the life of Jesus reveals. 

This is a book more likely to send the preacher to his knees than to his 
feet. But in these times—no less and, when all is said, no more than in 
other times—only preaching from one’s knees is preaching at all. 


Joun Knox 
University of Chicago 


Etudes sur le récit du Paradis et de la chute dans la Genése. By PAUL Hum- 
BERT. (‘‘Memoires de l’Université de Neuchatel,” Vol. XIV.) Neu- 
chatel: Secretariat de l’Université de Neuchatel, 1940. 193 pages. 
Fr. 7.50. 

By means claimed to be strictly historical and unbiased, without al- 
legorizing or moralizing, Humbert in this work attempts to analyze the 
so-called ‘‘Yahwist’s”’ story of the creation and fall of man (Gen. 2:4b— 
3:24) and to draw from the narrative the philosophy and theology of its 
author. 

Within the pericope considered are several doublets which suggest 
divergent sources at the disposal of the Yahwist. Carefully analyzing each 
supposed doublet, Humbert finally concludes that there are three sources 
involved: a fragment of a Canaanite creation myth (Gen. 2: 4-7, 94, 15, 
18-24; 3:20), a “lost Paradise myth” (Gen. 2:8, 9b, 16, 17, 25; 3: 1-10, 
21-24), and a “learned” geographical comment (Gen. 2:10-14) later 
added for the purpose of locating Paradise more exactly topographically 
and geographically. The two myths were woven together in typical He- 
brew fashion by the Yahwist, in the manner in which the Pentateuch was 
constructed, using part of the material at a time. 

The creation myth he regards as a joyful, lyrical hymn celebrating the 


goodness of a god who is anxious to aid man. Of primary significance in 
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isolating this source is the use of the word adamah for “ground.” This 
Humbert feels represents the land of Canaan with its profuse vegetation 
in which the “fertility cult’’ had played such a great role. From the divine 
earth-mother, man (Adam), animals, and plants had their origin. It is 
only a fragment of the myth as preserved in Genesis, for Humbert notes 
that the creation of some things, for example, fish and fowl, is not men- 
tioned. Apparently the Yahwist has excerpted only what was necessary 
for the anthropocentric picture he had in mind. ‘Mist’’-moistened earth 
was the material of creation; then the adamah was made fertile and luxuri- 
ant with vegetation so that man, with the help of God who furnished rain, 
could tend it for his living and guard it. 

The Paradise myth, on the other hand, presented a different picture of 
God and creation. Humbert regards its narrative as “historical” rather 
than “lyrical.” The central feature is the “garden of Eden,” a cultivated 
oasis (gam) in the desert (Akkadian edenu), rather than a fertile, }uxuriant 
virgin land (adamah). The conception of God, too, is different, for in the 
Paradise myth he is jealous, desiring to keep man dependent and ignorant, 
but ready, in a paternal way, to do his utmost to care for his helpless 
creature. Thus, apparently without labor, the man is allowed to eat freely 
from the fruit of the garden and is implicitly immortal, so long as he does 
not violate the one simple command to avoid the fruit of the single tree in 
the midst of the garden. 

Of the two myths, the Yahwist is more partial to the thought of the 
second, His preference for the purity of the desert and its religion and 
ways is well known and is demonstrable elsewhere in the Yahwist’s narra- 
tive. It isa smal] wonder, then, that Yahwist in his redaction has violated 
his creation myth source by substituting “garden of Eden” for the 
“‘Adamah”’ that should be expected in Gen. 2:15. Primitive, pure man 
was placed at the beginning in an idyllic setting in a garden where God 
would care for him. It was only after his fal] that man was permitted to 
be outside of Eden, in the fruitful adamah of which God so disapproved 
that he later cursed it (Gen. 3:17-18). Thus, by the alteration of his 
source in Gen. 2:15, the Yahwist was able to harmonize his sources and 
leave the impress of his viewpoint on the narrative. 

It is pre-eminently in the story of the creation and the fall of man that 
Humbert finds the theological point of view of the Yahwist. So complete a 
system is revealed that the author concludes his book with a catechetical 
summary. The principal ideas there stressed are that the Yahwist’s ideal 
for the relationship between God and man calls for the absolute depend- 
ence of man on God and unquesticning obedience to the arbitrary com- 
mands of the Creator. Knowledge is approved but should be a prerogative 
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of God alone. Sin consists in a lack of confidence in God and an ambition 
to abolish the differences between the Creator and his creature, principally 
through an attempt at the achievement of godlike wisdom. By yielding to 
the temptation suggested not by God but by the wise chthonic creature, 
originally perhaps by a demon, man alone is responsible for his fall and its 
consequences. No longer does God protect him; he is henceforth subject 
to natural law with its pains and evils. He gains his independence but 
finds that potential death has become actual and that his physical nature 
is revealed to be but earth of the cursed adamah. 

Much of the work of Humbert is concerned with the devious arguments 
leading to the presentation of his theological conclusions, many of which 
sound strikingly modern and sectarian. One wonders how theological pre- 
suppositions can be laid aside in the formulation of such a study! But the 
work is carefully done in a scholarly fashion. There is no pretense of a 
comprehensive treatment of the creation story such as, for example, is 
found in the study Ondergoeck naar de Paradijsvoorstelling bij de oude 
semietische Volken by Dr. T. C. Vriezen (Wageningen, 1937), but this 
excellent work has been utilized, as has all the signif'cant materials written 
on the subject. The source analysis is particular'y well done, and the 


entire study is worthy of close examination. 
R. A. BOwMAN 


University of Chicago 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? By Watter Marsuatt Horton. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. xii+-271 pages. $2.00. 

The most direct approach to this lively survey of culture is through a 
comment which the author makes in a note at the close of his discussion. 
It is the business of Christians, says Professor Horton, to “hold the threat 
of disintegration over the heads of our contemporaries.” This strategy, he 
thinks, will induce repentance and spiritual renewal. Pursuing this strat- 
egy, Horton musters an impressive wealth of fact to show that modern 
secular culture is in its closing stages of decay and that the outcome must 
be either death or rebirth. Culture must get ‘‘a new heart” through reli- 
gious renewal or else experience certain collapse. 

Faced with these two alternatives, Horton confidently predicts the 
religious renewal of culture. He frankly admits that Western religion is 
in a stage of cultural sterility and is therefore unable to generate a new 
center of cultural creativity, yet he believes that religion will soon come 
alive. In support of this belief he makes an extensive survey of the his- 
toric relationships of culture and religion, showing how again and again in 
both the East and the West a threatened collapse of culture was prevented 
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by a fresh religious impulse, either from within or from without. In the 
light of this historical perspective Horton sees no reason to despair of the 
present Western world-scene, even though the landscape be dark. In fact, 
“even as the decline persists, the seeds of religious renewal are beginning 
to sprout.” It is true that certain sections of the West are for the moment 
finding what appears to be a new center of cultural creativity in fascism, 
communism, or Nazism; but this trend is only a feverish stage of the crisis 
of ‘‘Westernism.”’ 

In due time our prodigal culture will come to itself, either through the 
processes of orderly persuasion or through violent and tragic disaster. 
When that time arrives, mankind will discover, as it has many times be- 
fore, that Christ is “‘the polar center” around which a world-civilization 
must revolve as one peaceful and co-operative community of God. Mean- 
while it may be assumed that ‘“‘the modern crucifixion of Christ is not yet 
completed.’’ Numerous cruelties await him, yet he “will again rise in 
power.” 

In the closing chapter Horton develops the thesis that the church is the 
nucleating medium of the new world-community. Not the church, how- 
ever, in its present decadent and fragmented condition; but the church as 
a revitalized and unified body of Christ. The task of the present church 
must be “one of worshipful waiting.”’ Many signs point to the fact that 
the churches “are approaching an hour of crisis and judgment.” Only if 
they overcome their enslavement to secularism and to sectarianism can 
they hope to be the nucleus of a planetary civilization. 

Taken as a whole, this is a stimulating and timely work. Few the- 
ologians in America can equal Horton in vivacity of expression. He is 
vividly aware of the newer world-currents, and his racy sentences at times 
almost overwhelm one. This book is one of his better productions, and it 
is decidedly worth reading, especially those chapters dealing with religion 
and culture in previous historical contexts. 

Yet one lays this book aside with a nagging sense of misgiving. Horton 
lays bare with surgical incisiveness the lesions and focal infections of con- 
temporary culture. Yet again and again in the course of the book, just as 
the reader is about to sense the gravity of the disease of our culture, he is 
quickly relieved by being offered a sure-cure remedy. So often the remedy 
is presented in vivid phrases which for the moment sound well but which 
on reflection impress one as being rather romantic. Thus one wonders 
whether, after all, Horton thinks modern culture is desperately sick or 


only afflicted with an inflamed appendix. 
H. SHELTON SMITH 


Duke University 
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Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws. By Cuartes Ep- 
WARD SMITH. University, 1 State University Press, 1940. vi-+-230 


pages. $2.50. 


fe 

Professor Smith has here put together a lucid and well-constructed 
summary of the upgrowth and principles of marriage restrictions in canon 
law and has treated a great number of cases of papal censure on infringe- 
ments of these restrictions. These extend through the period from Nicho- 
las I to Boniface VIII. There are valuable chapters at the outset on con- 
sanguinity, the calculation of the degrees of relationship, and affinity. 
The canon law’s indebtedness to and divergence from the Roman law of 
marriage are sufficiently indicated, and many papal and conciliar deci- 
sions and opinions of canonists are quoted or summarized. The author 
then proceeds to recite the story of Nicholas I’s contest with Lothaire IT, 
and this is followed by the instance of Gregory V and Robert the Pious of 
France. In the latter case the interdict seems to have been employed. 

With Hildebrand the occasions of papal censure in matrimonial cases 
become frequent. Numerous royal offenders of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries were subjected to rebuke or excommunication, or had 
their realms or their abettors placed under interdict. Among these were 
Philip I and Philip II of France, both of whom were stubborn violators of 
the marriage vows. The famous case of the censure of Philip II by In- 
nocent III is reviewed at length with all its strange complications. The 
author shows that, though the interdict of 1200 was terrifying, it was not 
completely effective and that Innocent feared to maintain it because he 
was informed of the danger of a schism. In many instances, indeed, the 
popes had to reckon with the opposition or indifference of prelates who 
had reasons for keeping on good terms with a powerful offender. The 
necessities of international diplomacy, too, sometimes led the pope to 
temporize. The act of Alfonzo IX of Leon, who married his niece in order 
to establish an alliance with her father, the king of Portugal, is an extreme 
instance of what was a frequent occurrence, the violation of the marriage 
law by princes solely for political ends. A number of the cases treated 
involved relationships created according to church law by betrothals that 
never became marriages. 

Chapters ix and x deal with relaxations of the law assented to by the 
popes. Numerous dispensations were granted to kings and nobles, and 
the law of consanguinity was relaxed in the case of Jewish and Saracen 
converts who were married. Many of the relaxations were wisely made to 
avoid graver evils; some were conceded to obtain support of, or activity 
in, the Crusades, some apparently to avoid offending the powerful, and 
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others to promote peace. Our author has no evidence for the commer- 
cialization of dispensations within the period of his study. 

The more important cases described are commonly cited in the larger 
histories of the papacy; but when, as here, our attention is directed to 
them in a series, we obtain an impression of the great prevalence of 
marital offenses on the part of princes and nobles. Smith believes, too, 
that the conditions of life on the manors tended to habitual infringement 
of the law among the peasantry. 

Smith presents his material objectively and with a minimum alike of 
praise and blame. He does not, of course, profess to have assembled all 
the evidence. In the early chapters we miss any citations of the Peniten- 
tials; these documents contain numerous references to marriage require- 
ments but few specific details on the prohibited degrees. The name of H. 
Leclercq appears frequently and is in all cases misspelled. It is perhaps 
surprising that our author should have failed to discuss the marital ad- 
ventures of Charles the Bald’s daughter Judith, or King John’s marriage 
with a woman who was betrothed to one of his vassals, although the 
papacy had to do with both these cases. Yet the body of materials is 
satisfactory, and the book is scrupulously fair and the fruit of direct 


research. . 
Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Bishop Butler: Moralist and Divine. By Witt1AM J. Norton, JR. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1940. xi+336 pages. $3.75. 
Current interest in ethics is turning toward the metaphysical founda- 

tions of ethical conduct. Christian ethics is becoming more theological, 

and secular ethics more philosophical. At such a time it is valuable to 
examine once again the writings of one who was among the most penetrat- 
ing ethical thinkers the English-speaking world has produced: Joseph 

Butler (1692-1752), bishop of Durham. 

The author’s purpose is to present the ethical teachings of Butler as an 
integral part of a well-articulated system of religious philosophy. Norton 
denies any attempt to appraise this philosophy, preferring to restrict him- 
self to an objective presentation. Actually, this resolution is not strictly 
adhered to, for the author’s critical and appreciative comments appear 
throughout the volume; and his own delineation of the issues and neces- 
sary next steps repeatedly intrudes itself into his exposition. Indeed there 
are times when the reader has difficulty in disengaging Norton’s analyses 
from Butler’s. 

The work as a whole is broadly conceived and dispiays a sure grasp of 
the materials. Direct quotation is well balanced with summary report, a 
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difficult achievement in an essay of this sort. In his analysis the author 
moves back and forth across the writings of Butler and draws the mate- 
rials together into a systematized body of thought which moves from the 
conception of human nature in its psychological and ethical aspects to the 
views which Butler held on social philosophy and then to his cosmology. 
Against this background the treatment returns to the problem of the rela- 
tion of ethics to religion. Such a method has two risks: it fails to provide 
for the chronological development of a writer’s thought and it imparts a 
sense of system which may well be more the commentator’s than the 
original writer’s. This latter difficulty Norton has frankly faced, but with 
definite insistence that he can sustain the systematic cross-reference. This 
thesis is well supported. 

Butler emerges from this study as a theorist pretty much detached 
from his age, an interpretation which takes its cue perhaps from the cele- 
brated remark of Walpole that the good bishop had been wafted to the see 
of Durham in a metaphysical cloud and had remained in it. This inter- 
pretation is given dubious support by the allegation that little is reliably 
known of Butler’s personal life. Neglect of such facts as Butler’s early 
Presbyterian background and his tolerant proposal in 1750 for colonial 
bishops who should have no authority over dissenters leads the author into 
the misstatement that “his intolerance to other forms of Christianity 
[than the Church of England] is undisguised.” 

The distinctive feature of this exposition of Butler’s ethics is that it 
takes exception to the classical interpretations given by Sidgwick and 
Broad of Butler’s theory of conscience. Norton feels that Butler was nei- 
ther an egoistic hedonist nor a confused altruist. This view is supported 
by a careful analysis of Butler’s psychological teaching so as to show that 
in conscience the self finds its completion in an organization of the funda- 
mental tendencies in human nature: self-love, benevolence, and the non- 
conscious drives. There is a unity of implication whereby these are all 
embraced in conscience. It is unfortunate that chapter xii, the crucial one 
for the conclusive support of this view, is after the first two pages totally 
lacking in documentation; but the general drift of the argument is clear 
and the weight of the general evidence supports this interpretation. The 
first 122 pages of the book thus contain its most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Butler. The remainder of the volume seeks to elucidate 
metaphysical and social aspects of Butler’s thought in order to show how 
integrally they are related to his ethical theory. The book will be indis- 
pensable for the student of Butler, of deism, and of the eighteenth century. 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 
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The World’s Need of Christ. By CHartEs A. ELwoop. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1940. 237 pages. $2.00. 


Religious leaders ordinarily look to the sociologist for guidance in pro- 
cedure and technique, and the latter can usually render his best service by 
helping enable religion to be practicable. In this book the reader will hear 
the sociologist actually turned preacher instead of remaining in his more 
useful and usual role of furnishing the preacher with guidance where the 
latter is inexpert. The good and the bad qualities of the book, both of 
which exist in abundance, grow out of this shift of function. Fervor and 
exhortation rather than accurate definition and critical analysis are the 
distinctive characteristics of the book. It is definitely homiletical and, 
except for form and style, could well be a collection of sermons. 

The author describes civilization, business, science, philosophy, politics 
as essentially “‘sensate,”” by which he says he means “dominated by sense 
impressions and sense satisfactions.”’ He finds in this ‘‘sensate” character 
of the whole of contemporary life an adequate explanation of all its ills. 
There can be no “‘stability” where life as a whole is true to this characteri- 
zation. The reader is left to wonder, however, just what a really ‘‘stable”’ 
society would be like, and he is apt to conclude that it is a society from 
which change has been banished, a sort of static utopia. 

There is the clear and constant insistence throughout the discussion 
that world-wide disorganization and conflict cannot be remedied by 
changes of external environment and, also, that the remedy is not to be 
found in religion that is exclusively individual. The problems that baffle 
men are less the relatively simple ones of “individual attitudes and be- 
havior” than those which appear in “group attitudes and group be- 
havior.” 

In so far as any account is given of how modern life became so thor- 
oughly ‘‘sensate,” it is made to consist in the widespread acceptance of 
the doctrine of ‘‘the goodness of the natural man.” The degree of the real 
depravity of this “natural man” and the sense in which his evil nature is 
due to something innate and essential or to social environment remains 
extremely hazy. The church is taken severely to task for tolerating a 
conception of salvation that is too largely subjective and individual and 
is properly reminded that a pagan society will constantly threaten and 
ultimately thwart a purely individualistic religious ministry. But the au- 
thor then, in effect, commits himself to the position criticized in the church 
by insisting that a Christian society will be the outcome of and can be 
brought about exclusively by the spiritual rebirth of individuals, this re- 
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birth being described as consisting in “the awakening of personal re- 
spect and affection for Christ and his teachings.” 

This evidently questionable position is safeguarded only by the in- 
sistence that, where group attitudes and behavior have not been favor- 
ably affected by the spiritual awakening of individuals, it is a decidedly 
partial Christianity to which the individuals have been converted! The 
reader finds himself wondering just who is to say what an adequate 
Christianity is to which individuals can be converted and thus make com- 
plicated group life, without further ado, immediately ideal. Elwood ap- 
pears to say no more than that if everybody would follow the “golden 
rule’ we would have heaven on earth. It can be admitted that our states- 
men and industrialists and teachers are stupid enough without our making 
them out to be as completely and obstinately foolish as so simple a state- 
ment of the case makes them! Of course, if belief in an infallible church 
were general or if the New Testament contained a blueprint of what mod- 
ern society should be, the solution suggested would be more nearly valid, 


but neither of these prerequisites exists. 
ALBERT E. BARNETT 


Scarritt College 


A Preface to Christian Theology. By JoHN A. Mackay. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 187 pages. $2.00. 


Assuming that the definition of theology as that part of philosophy 
which deals with the idea of God is obviously inadequate, we understand 
that Christian theology has these three main functions: (1) to define from 
within its own nature its distinctive method; (2) to discover and to ex- 
pound its proper content (a function which Tillich has appropriately called 
‘‘kerygmatic” theology) ; and (3) to express this content in relation to all 
other relevant knowledge and, vice versa, to see all other relevant knowl- 
edge in the focus of its own truth. Expecting from the title some discus- 
sion of the problems preliminary to constructive theology, the reviewer 
was at first keenly disappointed to find that President Mackay’s book 
fails to deal, except indirectly and very generally, with either of the first 
two categories. 

In order further to identify the nature of the book, we must remind our- 
selves that there are three general types of religious books: (1) the orig- 
inal, often technical, work for advanced scholars; (2) the competent popu- 
larization of advanced works; and (3) religious journalism, sometimes 
controversial expositions of part truths and sometimes popular presenta- 
tions of common ideas. This book is an ideal example of the second group 
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Still further to fix the position of the book, we recall that there are 
three main positions in Protestant theology: (1) the fundamentalistic, 
which is characterized by biblical literalism, or, in its dialectic variety, by 
the rejection of general revelation and all rational and cultural alliances; 
(2) the liberal, which tends to dissolve revelation and reduce it to the re- 
ports of general reason; and (3) the neo-orthodox, which seeks for a new 
biblical solution beyond literalism or liberalism. This book is an exem- 
plary contribution of the last type. It is yet another sign that we are begin- 
ning to emerge from a problem-conscious philosophy of religion to a con- 
structive Christian theology. As a matter of fact, considering the con- 
servative source, this work is noteworthy, for what it leaves out. Presi- 
dent Mackay has gone beyond illiberal, shibboleth-conscious fundamen- 
talism, while at the same time avoiding superficial liberalism, and has given 
us a concrete example of a highly admirable, liberal conservatism. 

The theme of the book is built around the story of the disciples going 
to Emmaus. In a world where hope is dimmed we, like the early disciples, 
must obtain the enlightened mind before we can have the burning heart. 
Truth can be found, not on the balcony with its detachment, but on the 
very road of spiritual struggle. Faith is a necessary medium of that fuller 
knowledge which can come only from existential thinking. The positions 
of Kierkegaard and of Buber are here caught up in the fuller, saner truth. 
Basically all truth is personal and even biblical revelation and creedal cor- 
rectness become dangerous unless they be ‘‘in order to goodness.’”’ The 
very problem of history, in fact, seems to be due to the dramatic cosmic 
struggle between personal forces. Perhaps necessarily, in this kind of 
book, the deeper problems of God’s power and the nature of cosmic dual- 
ism in relation to it are conveniently left outside the limits of explanation. 
The chapters on history and ‘“‘truth in order to goodness,’’ nevertheless, 
seem to the reviewer by far the best. The last two chapters are devoted 
to the nature of fellowship, broadening in its expression from personal 
morality to the church and to secular culture. 

President Mackay has given us literature as well as a preface to the- 
ology. The style is not only simple and clear but elegant and flowing. 
Even difficult thoughts are made easy to understand. He has a remark- 
able sense for word and phrase as well as for order of development and 
effectiveness of illustration. Indeed, the book is a veritable storehouse of 
sermon illustrations. It can thus be listed with profit in the field of homi- 
letics. The approach of the book, too, reveals a large Christian attitude. 
The faith is so firm and the expression of it so contagiously convincing and 
spiritually stimulating that the book can even be used for devotional 


reading. 
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In summary, the sophisticated skeptic seeking a closely reasoned apolo- 
getics, or the advanced scholar seeking lifting horizons, will find little 
profit in this book. Its real value is to the average minister and thoughtful 
layman, because it makes available, simply and beautifully, the best both 
in the attitude and in the insight of a new age. For the wide circle of read- 
ers this book is heartily to be commended for its balance, constructive- 
ness, and maturity. To the average seeker for fuller truth and seasoned 
judgment, it will, indeed, come as a godsend because of its persuasive 
power, its penetrating insights, and its unusually rich illustrative mate- 


—. NELs F. S. FERRE 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Into Abundance. By SorEN K. OSTERGAARD. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 

Co., 1940. x+154 pages. $1.50. 

In the midst of a world-crisis, when the modicum of freedom and de- 
mocracy left in the world is in danger of being swept away, it may appear 
difficult to study the problem of how these values may be made more 
effective—difficult but necessary. And in charting a course of action lead- 
ing in this direction this book will be helpful. 

While the book will appeal to all students of social change, it will com- 
mend itself especially to laymen who take seriously the problem of apply- 
ing the norms of Christian ethics to business life, for the author was him- 
self for some years a successful insurance executive. 

Although confined to a brief 150 pages, the book is ambitious in the 
range of subject matter. It attempts to state a set of principles and values 
for judging a social system; to make a critical analysis of our economic 
life with special regard to these values; to present an explanation of the 
paradox of continued unemployment and poverty in the midst of po- 
tential plenty; to report a case study of several typical experiments in 
new forms of community and economic organization; and to suggest a 
practical program for making “abundance” a reality here and now. 

A series of excellent photographs illustrate in dramatic fashion the ac- 
tual and the potential living standards. We wish it were possible to sear 
into the conscience of every religious leader a graphic chart which shows 
that in the peak year of ‘‘prosperity,’’ 1929, when the national income 
reached $93,000,000,000 there were unused facilities for producing 
$42,000,000,000 of additional wealth. Because of unemployed men and 
equipment the American people lost $287,000,000,000 in the years 1929-33, 
a sum sufficient to build a $9,500 home for every family in the United 


States. If this wasted creative capacity were used, every family in the 
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country might enjoy an income of at least $4,500 a year. Such is the fruit 
of an economy of “scarcity.” 

Since the author was for some years an ‘‘enthusiastic’’ insurance execu- 
tive, his balance sheet of the social benefits and liabilities of life insurance 
is of specia) interest. The author asked a real estate man one day what 
he thought of using our unemployed resources to build homes for every- 
one. The answer was: ‘‘That would be the worst thing we could do, be- 
cause then prices on real estate would fall to almost nothing. Most people 
have saved only what they put into their homes.” “I couldn’t keep back 
the thought,” the author writes, “‘that there is something wrong with our 
savings if they are destroyed by building low-priced houses and electric 
plants and by raising potatoes.” 

The total admitted assets of all life insurance companies in the United 
States in 1938 was $27,754,660,541, and there were 64,000,000 policy- 
holders. If the assets were divided equally each policyholder would re- 
ceive $383. Assuming that the average policyholder was a woman of fifty 
years of age, this amount would yield an annuity of about $1.61 a month. 
But in order to collect this amount the woman must pay high rents (other- 
wise the insurance companies could not collect interest on their mort- 
gages), high rates for electricity—high prices in fact on everything she 
uses. ‘‘Every life-insurance policyholder must be a participant in our 
present system of scarcity in order to maintain the equilibrium of our sav- 
IRB... 2 To save our savings we must give up many of the things for 
which we save.” 

Life insurance is then compared with the social security plan of the 
government. While the former is found to benefit 12 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the government plan holds some hope for about half the popula- 
tion and is thus 60 per cent better, but this is not enough, for it is less 
than is possible. 

Rejecting an economy that destroys ‘‘burdensome surpluses” when 
people are in want, that subjugates human values to the making of profits, 
the author examines briefly various New Deal agencies, the T.V.A., co- 
operative self-help projects, and homestead experiments, which he con- 
siders the seeds of a new society, the ‘‘first steps” toward a co-operative 
form of organization which will end poverty, unemployment, war, and 
class hatred, and permit the maximum development of freedom, equality, 
and democracy. 

The final chapter, “‘A Recipe for Abundance,” is a serious proposal for 
a transitional plan for passing from a profit system of scarcity to a co- 


operative economy of abundance. The plan is somewhat similar to the 
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“Epic” plan adapted to a national scale. A Co-operative Authority would 
be established by the federal government with power to (qa) establish 
a medium of exchange that would gear production to consumption, (5) 
organize the unemployed and others who wish to join in this self-help 
co-operative, (c) place the unused capital plant and equipment of the 
country at the disposal of this group, and subsidize the group with what- 
ever material and equipment it needed that could not be brought volun- 
tarily into the scheme. 

The author anticipates opposition to the plan from the ‘“‘specia] in- 
terests that thrive on human waste,” but it will vanish in time provided 
the authority maintains a firm but not provocative policy. One questions 
whether the author’s optimism does not lead him to underestimate the 
character of the resistance which such a scheme would meet. 

Mr. Ostergaard has the happy faculty possessed by but few men of 
making economic facts lively and dramatic. He also writes with consider- 
able literary charm suggestive of the style of Edward Bellamy, whose 
classic parable of the water tank is retold with modern furbishing. The 
book deserves a wide reading. 


JAMES ANDERSON DOMRROWSKI 
Highlander Folk School 


Monteagle, Tennessee 


Forgiveness. By PAUL LEHMANN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. xv-+ 

234 pages. $2.00. 

It is a pleasure to read this first work of a young thinker who promises 
much for American theology. 

The first chapter is a criticism of contemporary preaching in this 
country. The “‘sermon has come to be a twenty to thirty minute discourse 
.... in the regular routine of Sunday morning worship,” its surroundings 
and peculiar symbols of expression, together with the personality of the 
preacher, being “assumed to establish the Christian character of what is 
preached.”? Professor Lehmann, calling for a re-examination of the con- 
tent of true Christian preaching, finds the essence of it to be the procla- 
mation of God’s forgiveness of guilty man in his sending of Jesus Christ 
into the world. The church is the fellowship of those who, realizing their 
part in humanity’s sin, return unceasingly to God for the pardon and re- 
newal which they know him, in the unprecedented miracle of grace, to be 
able and ready to dispense. 

Emphasis on divine forgiveness being the keystone of the thought of 
the sixteenth-century reformers and the want of it today the weakness of 
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Protestant theology, chapters ii-vii present a historical exposition of the 
gradual deterioration of the idea in the times of the Enlightenment and 
thereafter, and of the attempts to reconstitute it by Albrecht Ritsch) and 
Karl Barth. 

In an expansive mood eighteenth-century rationalism accepted God 
and the things of religion because it seemed reasonable to do so. There 
was little thought among the intelligentsia of asking conversely if the 
reasoning of the age were acceptable to God. Under such circumstances 
the idea of forgiveness dropped into limbo. 

Immanuel Kant defined religion as “the recognition of our duties as 
divine commands.”’ This marked a partial change from the philosophy of 
the Aufkldrung. God was now accepted not because it was intellectually 
reasonable but morally reasonable to do so. But, Professor Lehmann 
points out, man was still considered the measure of all things. The Kant- 
ian man does not hunger and thirst, as a guilty soul, after God’s forgive- 
ness. Schleiermacher, defining religion as man’s feeling of being absolutely 
dependent upon the infinite God, also argued from psychology to theol- 
ogy. His problem being to fit God into his proper place in the life of man, 
he was no more concerned with forgiveness than his predecessors. Hegel, 
in a thoroughgoing reversion to the dominant idea of the Enlightenment, 
used his mighty intellect, enriched by Kant’s transcendentalism, to es- 
tablish reason on the throne of existence. He saw God and man united 
in an eternal ongoing movement, in which forgiveness played no real role 
whatever. To Ritschl is due the credit for rediscovering that Christianity 
without forgiveness is a false substitute for the reality. His monumental 
work was designed to prove that the church “stands to God in a relation 
conditioned by the forgiveness of sin.’’ By their love for Christ the mem- 
bers of the church win from God the same love that he maintains toward 
his Son. 

While recognizing that Ritschl returns formally to forgiveness as the 
central theme of Christian theology, Professor Lehmann adduces evi- 
dence to show that actually his treatment of the theme is as hollow as that 
of his spiritual forbears. Witness the fact that some of his followers have 
become devotees of religion without God and others preachers of a social 
gospel, confident of their own ability to work out the Kingdom of God 
on earth—none of them crying for forgiveness to a noticeable degree. The 
author stresses and illustrates the point that Ritschl, like those before 
him, builds his dogmatics not upon the specific fact of God’s forgiveness 
in Christ but upon the nature of the human mind. This he regards as his 
fundamental error. 
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Now enters Karl Barth, saying to Ritschl and all his ilk, “No!” Pro- 
fessor Lehmann approves the Barthian argument that the very method 
of theological thought used by the sons of the Enlightenment makes a 
true delineation of forgiveness impossible. Being a method of rationalism, 
it tends to establish forgiveness as a possession of man, or at least an actu- 
ality he may possess if and when he wants to. As such, however, for- 
giveness loses its character: it comes to have an independence of its own, 
apart from the forgiver. It becomes a spiritual commodity handled by 
the human soul. It is really self-forgiveness. Barth’s thesis, on the other 
hand, is that forgiveness is forever an act of God: man cannot carry it off 
with him. The forgiven sinner does not cease to be a sinner: he continues 
to need God’s forgiveness in Christ—and his intellectual concern for his 
condition, causing his thought to travel back and forth between his con- 
sciousness of sin and his acknowledgment of God’s pardon in Christ, be- 
comes the substance of a theology to which Barth gives the name “‘¢ia- 
lectical.” From such a theology every trace of God’s dependence on man 
has been removed. Forgiveness is forgiveness indeed. 

Professor Lehmann, in his last chapter, acutely criticizes the Barth of 
these later years. He points out that the theologian of Bonn and Basle, 
in his eagerness to give God all the glory, has forgotten that even sinful 
man has a certain standing, being a divine creation. God himself cannot 
forgive a nothing. Our author closes with a plea for a full-orbed theology 
which makes ample use of the dialectical method without overemphasizing 
redemption at the expense of creation, or creation to the neglect of re- 
demption. 

It would seem that Professor Lehmann, in indicating the need for a 
doctrine of creation in Karl Barth’s theology, is in effect going back to 
Schleiermacher and Kant, not to say Ritschl. Is it not possible to in- 
terpret Kant’s “‘recognition of duties as divine commands” as the formal 
preparation of the human soul by the Holy Spirit for the forgiveness of 
God, the felt “duty” of being forgiven being fulfilled in Christ? Granted 
that Schleiermacher’s emphasis on man’s consciousness of his dependence 
upon God may awake a sense of self-congratulation, does it always do so? 
Should it ever doso? Asa matter of fact, does not self-congratulation con- 
tradict the idea of dependence? Similarly, though Ritschl’s spotlighting 
of the value-judgment whereby one elects to become a follower of Christ 
may seem perversely to cast a shadow on the fact of man’s continuing 
need of Christ, it does not necessarily do so. The truth is that a sense of 
the need of forgiveness is inconceivable apart from ability to make a value- 
judgment regarding Christ. 
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It is entirely probable that future historians, when the clouds of con- 
troversy have rolled away, will see the work of Karl Barth and that of the 
men who immediately preceded him as two parts of a single whole. 


DovucLas Horton 
New York City 


Militant in Earth: Twenty Centuries of the Spread of Christianity. By Ep- 
WARD RocuIE Harpy, JR. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 


vii+255 pages. $3.00. 


Anno Domini. By KENNETH ScoTT LATOURETTE. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1940. v-+248 pages. $2.50. 

Textual criticism tends to question the authenticity of the words credit- 
ed to Jesus in the Gospels. Much ink has flowed in the discussion of his 
world-view. His moral teachings have been declared interim ethics, to 
be understood in the light of apocalyptic eschatology. Perhaps so. But 
Jesus exerted a revolutionary influence upon his immediate disciples and 
has affected for its benefit the thinking and conduct of the world since his 
day. Nearly two thousand years after his death serious-minded men, 
noted for careful research and cautious conclusions, still study civiliza- 
tion’s debt to him and record their findings. 

Throughout Dr. Hardy’s story one is made conscious of the author’s 
own loyalty to this one who in every age has been the inspiration of those 
who have been instrumental in spreading the ideals and values of Chris- 
tianity to all corners and concerns of the world. Yet, broad as it is in its 
scope and exact as it is in its scholarship, there is little new in his history— 
save, perhaps, his method of approach and treatment, as indicated by his 
chapter headings: ‘‘Citizens of Heaven,” ‘‘The Naturalization of Chris- 
tianity,” ‘“‘The Two Swords,” “Friars, Fighters and Explorers,’’ “‘Gold 
and Christians,” ““The Age of Individuals.” 

If there is a criticism to offer, it is of Dr. Hardy’s failure to give reasons 
for new views, interests, and movements which have occurred within this 
religion during the centuries. Students of today have been taught to 
probe for the causes in any field of research. A study of the theological 
treatises of the theologians and philosophers of any one period does not 
necessarily give us a true insight into the Christianity, whether in doctrine 
or in practice, of the contemporary common people. The Christianity of 
present-day America cannot be known by the most thorough and compre- 
hensive grasp of Barth’s theology. There is no Christianity save that of 
the individual Christian. 
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Professor Latourette, covering the same field, attempts not so much a 
history of the church, or of Christianity, or of Christ, as, in the words of 
the subtitle, ‘‘a survey of the influence of Jesus on the quality of life in 
the twenty centuries since his death.”’ Indeed, a reader might be justified 
in assuming that, according to this interpreter, all the creative impulses 
of Christianity have stemmed directly from Jesus, if the two, Christianity 
and Jesus, are not in fact synonymous. The book may be characterized 
as ‘‘A Biography of the Jesus of Two Thousand Years.” 

We find, for instance, such statements as the foilowing: ‘‘In spite of 
the dominance of the State, Christianity, and so Jesus, had an effect in a 
number of phases of Byzantine life.’’ Certain intellectuals of the Renais- 
sance ‘‘owed, directly or indirectly, to the Church, and so to the impulse 
from Jesus, the institutions and the tools which made their scholarship 
possible.” ‘In art and architecture Christianity—and so Jesus—had 
fruitage.” 

It is a question whether this identification can always be maintained. 
It is true that Dr. Latourette is careful to stress that the impulse of Jesus 
within Christianity is not the only cause of progress in our civilization. 
Moreover, Christianity has been guilty of much that is contrary to the 
spirit of Jesus. Also within Christianity there are influences of creative 
goodness which may have sprung from other sources. Nevertheless, with 
all this careful discrimination, must it not be admitted that some influ- 
ences credited to Jesus are not so much due to him as they are to men’s 
conceptions of him? This may be begging the question, but is the Jesus 
of the sixteenth century or of the twentieth also the Jesus of the first? It is 
again the distinction between the historic Jesus and the Christ of faith. 
Yet, once more, in this day of perplexity and despair Professor Latourette 
has contributed sanity and courage by emphasizing anew, and with his 
own deeply appreciative insight, the influence this Man of Nazareth has 
had upon the whole range of successive human life. 

Anno Domini is a development from the author’s Powell Lectures at 
the Canadian School of Missions, Toronto, in 1938, and lectures under 
the Lowell Institute in King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1939, and is, also, in a 
measure, a résumé, with specific interpretations of Jesus, of his justly 
popular three-volume work, A History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
To this has been added two chapters, ‘““‘The Era of Greatest Influence, 
from A.D. 1800 to the Present’’ and ‘“The Meaning of the Story.” 


R. E. E. HARKNESS 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
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AHMAD, VON MoHAMMED Maumup. Die Verwirklichung des Summum Bonum in der 

religiosen Erfahrung. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. Rm. 4.80. 

The author is a teacher of philosophy in the Aligarh Muslim university in India. 
He assumes that the supreme religious experience is found in ecstatic, mystical union 
with the divine absolute. His problem is to determine whether this apparently worthful 
experience is only a subjective psychological phenomenon or has objective validity and 
worth. After a study of typical mystics of the great religions and an examination of 
psychological theories he decides that man has an intuitive faculty which works in- 
dependently of the normal channels of sense experience to give a knowledge of real 
objects and power to produce effects without physical means. Clairvoyance, telepathy, 
and action at a distance give evidence of this capacity. The realization of the swmmum 
bonum, the mystical union of the soul with God, may be understood then as the exten- 
sion godward of a faculty inherent in human nature, an experience of objective reality 
and not merely an enjoyable illusion. 

The work is an interesting addition to the growing apologetic literature based upon 
mystical experience. It is valuable to the Christian reader because it includes several 
religions in its survey. The argument will not convince the unbeliever, and no mystic 
ever doubted the truth of his experience or made winged belief wait for plodding 
proof.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


ATKINS, Gatus GLENN (ed.). Master Sermons of the Nineteenth Century. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1940. xii+243 pages. $2.00. 

Students of preaching will be interested in this edition of sermons by Chalmers, 
Channing, Newman, Mozley, Henry Ward Beecher, Robertson, Martineau, Bushnell, 
Simpson, Caird, Brooks, Spurgeon, and Moody. Dr. Atkins has chosen from each of 
these men a representative sermon. The sermon in each case is preceded by a brief 
biographical account of the preacher. The result is a book sufficiently varied to be 
interesting and sufficiently unified to present a coherent and significant picture of 
preaching in England and America in a century in which preaching held a place of 
more than ordinary importance in our culture—JoHN KNox. 


Bowie, WALTER RussELL. The Bible. New York: Abingdon, 1940. 68 pages. $0.50. 
Van Dusen, Henry P. Reality and Religion. New York: Association Press, 1940. 

88 pages. $o.50. 

These two books complete the series of ‘“The Hazen Books on Religion,” of which, 
according to the publishers, more than 115,000 copies have been sold. These volumes 
are on a par with previous books in the series and will be widely used by ministers, 
teachers of religion, and other religious workers. 

Walter Russell Bowie presents The Bible in a very winsome fashion. He describes 
admirably the literary approach to the Bible, placing rather more emphasis than usual 
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upon the value of the New Testament as literary art. In connection with a suggestion 
of the creative role played by the Bible in English literature he gives an interesting list 
of some of those who “‘could not have written as they did if they had not known the 
Bible” (p. 17). The greatness of the Bible, however, is to be seen not only in its literary 
form but even more in its substance. Side by side with the variety of literary expression 
there is in the Bible a unity based upon the central place of the religious quest in the 
Bible. ‘‘All through the Bible, this one sense of the reality of God is the scarlet thread 
that gives distinction to its thought” (p. 46). It is time that teachers of the Bible as 
literature again stressed the unity as well as the variety of the biblical literature. 

Religion and Reality deals with three questions in as many chapters: (i) “Why 
Religion?” (ii) ‘“Why Christianity?” (iii) “Why the Church?” Religion persists because 
it grows out of and fulfils universal human needs. Van Dusen defines Christian faith 
as “faith in the faith of Jesus” (p. 55). He finds in modern life a feeling-out after the 
church, a reviving interest in worship, and a rediscovery of the riches of the past. He 
claims that the Christian movement is the only world-wide agency in existence today 
and the only agency raising up world-minded leaders. 

This book ought to be useful material for teachers of religion and others dealing 
with young people. The present reviewer is doubtful if it will be the best book to place 
in the hands of young people for their own reading. There is an air of certainty about 
the book that may not appeal to a generation which feels extremely uncertain about 
religion. The reviewer questions whether the book starts where the undergraduate 
student, at least, is at the present time. Nevertheless, it contains much material that 
may be adapted to use with students—CarL E. PuRINTON. 


BRAUDE, WILLIAM G. Jewish Proselyting in the First Five Centuries of the Common Era: 
The Age of the Tannaim and Amoraim. Providence: Brown University, 1940. 
viii+142 pages. $2.50. 

A serious and efficient investigation of a nexus of difficult problems in an important 
area of research is here recorded. The publication of these results at just this time is 
most opportune. It has become increasingly evident that Diaspora Judaism has much 
to tell us regarding the Hellenization of early Christianity. The proselyting done by 
Diaspora Jews was an important forerunner of and rival to Christian propaganda 
among Gentiles. Hence Professor Braude’s study has live interest for students of the 
history of religion both Jewish and Christian. 

The main virtues of the book are two: (1) He has based his research chiefly on 
rabbinical sources. (2) He has extended his study through the period of the Amoraim 
and thus has covered the first five centuries of the Common Era. 

The results thus achieved are exceedingly interesting, sometimes surprising, and 
frequently corrective. Compared with the impressions derived from unfriendly pagan 
and Christian materials, the information about proselyting recorded in the rabbinic 
sources is more frequently antithetical than supplementary. Regularly the author 
contributes different and truer perspectives concerning the motivation of proselyting, 
its techniques, the social status of proselytes, and the chronological continuation of the 
effort. On the last point his conclusion is that the proselyte movement of late Judaism 
lasted through the rabbinic period—about three centuries longer than is usually sup- 
posed. 

This is frankly a thesis, adroitly revised for publication. Not unnaturally it exhibits 
some of the defects of this type of critical literature. The worst of these is an inclination 
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to ex parte argumentation. It is a good thesis, however, and one that deserves to be 
published. Very materially it contributes to a better understanding of Jewish pros- 
elyting in the Roman period.—H. R. WILLoucHBy. 


Buck, PETER H. Anthropology and Religion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1939. Viii+96 pages. $1.50. 

This series of Terry lectures gives a brilliant demonstration of the dependence of 
the gods upon the life-interests and cultural organization of a people. The author is 
a recognized authority on the Polynesian area. He traces the origin of the local, tribal 
gods to the exaltation of ancestral figures who had served successfully as leaders of their 
peoples. Behind the ancestral gods were the great nature powers, important for their 
control of tree and animal life, the food supply on land and in the sea. These gods were 
bound to the interests of the various groups as creators and benefactors. The rise and 
fall of the gods in rank followed the fluctuations of the hostile or peaceful interaction 
of their island worshipers. The disruption of the cultural patterns of Polynesian life 
through the coming of Christianity doomed the old gods to death. 

In his conclusion Professor Buck drops his role as anthropologist to speak as a 
religious philosopher. Troubled by the tragic maladjustments of the modern world, 
he pleads for the preservation of faith in the traditional Christian ideas of God and 
immortality. ‘“‘The death of the Christian gods would mean the collapse of the culture 
to which they belong just as surely as the death of the Polynesian gods led to the end 
of Polynesian culture.”” Mr. Buck as theologian seems to contradict Professor Buck as 
anthropologist. The thesis of the book is that religion is integral to culture, that the 
gods are given their characters by the interests of social life. They die when the culture 
is destroyed. It may be that a determined faith in the Polynesian gods could have 
built an impregnable barrier against Christianity and so preserved the cultural roots 
from which they drew their life. Social change, however, and not lack of faith doomed 
them. The law is that useless gods die. If the Christian god is dying, it is not through 
lack of professional apologists and preachers. The reason should be sought in cultural 
changes. Our modern culture has been created by economic, political, scientific, and 
educational forces deliberately differentiated from the area of religion by the term 
“secular.” After all, religion 7s integral to culture and creates in each age the world- 
view and ideal to meet the needs of the folk. The whipping-up of faith in ideas which 
belong to an age that is past is not only ineffective but may be a barrier to the develop- 
ment of a vital religion to give direction and idealism to the new culture—A. Eustace 
HAYDON. 


CLAGGETT, RALPH P., Dramatic Moments in the Life of Jesus. New York: Abingdon, 

1940. 168 pages. $1.00. 

This series of dramatic sketches was drafted by the author when he was working 
in the Y.M.C.A. He is now a Congregational minister and sees these as usable in 
either church or association. They are clever, imaginative interpretations of the spirit 
of Jesus, but the author notes that they are “not to be regarded as historical in any 
sense of the word.” Many may question the wisdom of blurring the historical por- 
trayals of Jesus in the New Testament by these creations which add, subtract, and 
rearrange facts at will. It might be much better to create new characters, giving them 
biblical settings where desirable but trying not to confuse them with Jesus.—E. J. 
CHAVE. 
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CLARK, GLENN. How To Find Health through Prayer. New York: Harper, 1940. 154 
pages. $1.50. 

Whether health can be found through prayer is possibly an open question. Glenn 
Clark believes it can be, even when medicine fails. He would not rule medicine out of 
the picture as most faith healers do, but definitely feels that sickness of the outer body 
is caused by sickness of the mind, the heart, and the soul. 

Most of us will agree that it is necessary to keep the body clean and get plenty of 
exercise and fresh air. We do not doubt that selfishness, anger, and fear militate against 
health. But all of this can be carried to extremes, and Clark does so. He asserts that 
envy is associated with benign growths while jealousy, accompanied by injustice, 
makes for cancer! Many will doubt that ‘‘a chief cause of arthritis is our attempt to 
pack too heavy a program into too small a space” and that the common cold is due to 
selfishness! The treatment suggested for curing diseases by prayer, faith, and medita- 
tion sounds like Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures plus Buchmanism. The 
chapter on glands and Oriental mysticism is perhaps the weirdest in the book.—HEr- 
BERT W. HANSEN. 


Morison, Frank. And Pilate Said. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. 275 pages. $2.75 

It is unfortunate that the genuinely valuable parts of this book are immersed in 
the much more voluminous romance, speculation, and “travel narrative” of the Hali- 
burton type. It is obviously impossible, from the sources available, to determine the 
course of events of Pilate’s procuratorship, much less to work out the psychological 
factors of what Pilate did and said. All this is romancing. However, the patient and 
painstaking analysis of evidence of certain features of the archeology of Jerusalem is of 
value. This is particularly true of the lengthy discussion of the problems of the water 
system. It is to be hoped that these features, rather than the conjectures based upon 
Eisler’s studies, will receive attention —DoNALp W. RIDDLE. 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. Christianity and Power Politics. New York: Scribner’s. xiv+ 

226 pages. $2.00. 

There is no more important contemporary Christian thinker than Reinhold Niebuhr. 
This latest volume is a collection of essays, many of them previously published as 
magazine articles and all of them bearing on the current international situation. The 
readers of these pages will be familiar with Moral Man and Immoral Society, An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Ethics, Beyond Tragedy, and others of Mr. Niebuhr’s works and 
will therefore know the general point of view from which he writes. It is his principal 
contention in the present book that the pacifist position can be truly taken only by one 
who renounces responsibility for social justice. The achievement and maintenance of 
justice, even in the best and most intelligent societies, depends upon a balance of power 
among interests and involves the use of force or (what is ethically the same thing) the 
threat of force. Niebuhr respects the pacifism which disavows the political task and 
seeks to bear witness in an evil world to the perfection of Christian love; pacifists of 
this type perform an indispensable service to the Christian community by reminding 
it of the relative character of the norms of social justice. But he castigates those paci- 
fists who regard their pacifism as a political program, who think of peace as being under 
all circumstances a third alternative for a nation—the other alternatives being war and 
tyranny. 

It is true of Niebuhr as of few others that one cannot adequately criticize anything 
he writes without criticizing all that he has written, for what is most significant in any 
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article or book of his is the theological position which appears in, and gives significance 
to, all his writings. Any adequate criticism of this theological position, even from one 
man’s point of view, is obviously out of the question in this short review. In an early 
issue of the Journal a fuller discussion of Mr. Niebuhr’s thought will appear, in a re- 
view by Robert L. Calhoun of Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, very recently published. 
I can only say here that although I cannot always follow him (for example, I believe 
he draws too sharp a line of distinction between the Kingdom of God as a human 
possibility and as a divine reality: may it not be a human possibility not in the sense 
that man can achieve it but in the sense that God will bestow it?), nevertheless, I find 
myself understanding the nature of social justice and the means of attaining some 
tolerable amount of it very much as he understands it, and I am certainly indebted in 
considerable part to him for that understanding.—JoHN Knox. 


NItsson, MartTIN P. Greek Popular Religion. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1940. xiii+166 pages. $2.50. 

Volume I in the new series of “Lectures on the History of Religions,’’ now spon- 
sored by the American Council of Learned Societies, fully maintains the high standard 
of the earlier series. That is considerable commendation; for Steindorff, Jastrow, and 
Cumont were among the authors of the first series of volumes. 

Professor Martin P. Nilsson of Lund, formerly Sather Lecturer at the University 
of California, was singularly well equipped for his task of interpreting the folkways of 
Greek popular religion. Classicists know him as a philologist, an archeologist, and a 
historian of distinction. Incidentally, it is most encouraging to find a front-rank classi- 
cist paying due attention to popular Greek religion, in contradistinction to the high 
gods of literary religion. The masses of the people, frequently not considered to be 
very important, are certainly numerous. 

The phases of Greek popular religion isolated for discussion by Nilsson include 
family cults, rural and urban customs and ceremonies, superstitution, and oracular 
religion. Also the popular aspects of Eleusinian religion receive merited and central 
consideration. The presentation is exceptionally vivid—thanks to the author’s mastery 
of the English language and to his effective use of some forty pertinent monuments as 
illustrations. Many of these items are difficult of access except in this particular vol- 
ume.—HAro_p R. WILLOUGHBY. 


, 


PHeEtps, WILLIAM Lyon. Marriage. New York: Dutton, 1940. 56 pages. $1.00. 

“People who expect to be married need training in character more than they need 
instruction in sex.” So the ever popular Phelps develops the importance of character 
and relates it concretely to religious faith in the home. ‘‘A common interest in religion, 
saying prayers together, will help enormously toward increasing and preserving happi- 
ness,” and “every man who is happily married is a successful man even if he has failed 
in everything else.” 

A large dose of Phelps, some vivid illustrations from literature, and a liberal portion 
of simple wisdom make this an inspiring (though far from comprehensive) book for 
reading by young couples.—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


SHEPHERD, T. B. Methodism and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century. London: 
Epworth Press, 1940. 286 pages. tos. 6d. 


The current wave of interest in the Wesleyan movement doubtless justifies con- 
sideration of the literature it created and the literary comment it evoked. This ap- 
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praisal has been done competently and adequately by Dr. Shepherd. It is a timely 
comment also, in view of the celebration of the discovery of printing, for no movement 
ever made more effective use of the printing press. 

The writings of John and Charles Wesley and of their more notable followers are 
described as constituting an important body of literature of excellent quality and con- 
siderable literary influence. The author is, however, restrained as well as appreciative 
in his judgment, even of the Journal and the Letters. ‘“‘It would,” he states, “‘be foolish 
to claim that they have great literary values or that they are ever conscious works of 
art.” He appears to agree with Oliver Elton in the Survey of English Literature, who 
speaks of “Wesley’s writings, of which literature is a precious and occasional by- 
product.” 

Shepherd has done a service to literature by calling attention to the autobiographies 
of early Methodist preachers. Contrary to popular belief, he maintains, these men were 
far from being ignorant men of the lowest class. Some of them were undoubtedly schol- 
ars, many were men of considerable learning and no mean ability, and their autobio- 
graphical records, even those of the more naive and uninstructed, compare favorably 
with the writings of Smollet in style and vitality and with the works of John Bunyan 
in theological and psychological discernment. 

These autobiographies, full of adventurous life and action, are honest reportings 
of the colorful and variable events through which the writings passed and of the 
feelings and thoughts evoked by these experiences. These qualities, together with the 
revealing light thrown upon the English scene in the eighteenth century, suggest a rich 
vein of literary interest and possibility. 

Comment upon Wesley’s famous “Christian Library” is disappointingly meager in 
view of the proportions of the book, and more might profitably be done with the theo- 
logical content of the hymns, although this short chapter includes some excellent dis- 
cussion of sources and influences in the poetry. 

The familiar comments on Methodism in contemporary literature are ably sum- 
marized, and there is a thoughtful closing chapter on the influence of Methodism in the 
Romantic revival. Though Wesley himself was rooted in classicism, the author sug- 
gests that the concept of liberty was the watershed between classicism and romanticism 
and that the basic philosophy of the Methodist movement rested upon this concept 
of liberty, the worth of the individual, the value of the common man, and the growth 
of humanitarian sentiment. This judgment challenges the long-held view of Methodism 
as essentially stabilizing and even reactionary in its influence on politics and demon- 
strates that, through the intimate relating of life, religion, and literature, the Methodist 
movement created for eighteenth-century England a new “design for living.” 

The skill and the interest of the writing are enriched by numerous quotations from 
the original documents, a generosity which may attract many to the sources, but which 
sometimes does them a disservice by allaying curiosity without fulfilling knowledge.— 
KATHLEEN W. MACARTHUR. 


$1z00, JosEepH R. Not Alone. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 99 pages. $1.25. 

The thesis is plain—God is with man, eager to help him do that which is right. But 
so little is right, one gathers, that God should be getting discouraged. Each chapter 
moves from the dark terror of error to the bright light of the right. The terror is what 
is, and the right is what might be with God’s help. “Our only hope” is to recover this 
or rediscover that, because everything good, like organized religion, has been “caught 
in a storm and tossed about rather badly.” 
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It is homiletical overstatement, of course. Life simply cannot be that bad. But as 
one goes through the book one longs to find an enthusiastic admission that there is 
something good about our world as it is! Even Jesus took time to “consider the lilies.” 

Here are brilliant sentences, flashing insights to make the reader stop and think, 
and an unmistakable flavor of the cloisters. The book will doubtless prove helpful to 
those who find themselves mired on the “‘tragic road of contemporary disillusionment” 
and who wonder where they are. They will be encouraged, too, by the sturdy faith that 


God is eager to assist them, even there FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


Wate, Joun S. Facing the Facts. New York: Harper, 1940. 88 pages. $1.00. 

This is a book of vital Christian faith for a sick world. It comes from the heart of 
struggling England, from the pen of one of her young and vigorous men of influence, 
the president of Cheshunt College, Cambridge. “‘New theories of state supremacy,” 
he writes, “are symptomatic of the modern demand for unity.” “The urgent question 
for all of us is not whether Britain will become a socialized state, but what sort of 
faith will be its motive power, and what spirit will animate it when this has happened.” 
“*The neatest piece of clockwork is nothing without a mainspring.” 

The author reinterprets the great facts with which Christianity deals—personality, 
evil, death, Christ, and faith. The language is largely that of an old world (“Sin rather 
than ignorance is always Public Enemy Number One”)—but the faith speaks of a 
dawn!—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, Jr. 


Wornvswortn, W. A. En-Roeh: The Prophectes of Isaiah the Seer with Habakkuk and 
Nahum (Introduction, Translation, and Notes). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner’s, 1940. 512 pages. $6.00. 

This is an incredible book, sponsored as it is by two great publishing houses having 

a long and notable career of high contribution to our theological literature. Briefly, the 

thesis of the book is that the entire Book of Isaiah is the work of the prophet Isaiah and 

the dominant theme throughout is prediction of the Messiah, i.e., of Christ. The 
credulity of many of us had been strained to the breaking-point in recent years by the 
effort to unite “Second” and “Third” Isaiah; but now to bring these along with the 
heterogeneous materials of chapters 1-39 under the authority of Isaiah ben-Amoz 
passes all reasonable tolerance. The author rightly conjectures that few except Roman 

Catholic scholars will give serious attention to his conclusion; but he is too modest in 

his sense of uniqueness, for the best Catholic biblical scholars leave little room for 

doubt that they with us realize the diverse authorship of the Book of Isaiah —W. A. 

IRWIN. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America 


By KENNETH W. CLARK 
With an Introduction by 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Contains a detailed description of 256 manuscripts 


with 73 plates. Appendixes and bibliographies. 


The plates include every complete manuscript in the 
category of the Catalogue, earlier than the twelfth 
century. The oldest manuscript is the recently 
acquired third-century papyrus of the Pauline 
Epistles in the University of Michigan collection. 
Aside from these older manuscripts, there are many 
of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries selected for 
reasons other than for early date. $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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The Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha are 
here made available for the 
first time in one volume in 
The American Translation 


THE COMPLETE 
BIBLE 


by J. M. P. SMITH and 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


1332 PAGES, $9 


The University of Chicago Press 

















EIGHT AMERICAN 
PRAXAPOSTOLOI 


BY KENNETH W. CLARK 


Duke University 


Carrying on the important task of 
providing scholars with biblical 
manuscripts, this volume makes 
available the texts of all the Prax- 
apostoloi (manuscripts of Acts 
and Epistles) known to be in 
American collections. Only one 
of the eight text collations has 
ever been published before (Co- 
dex 876 by H. A. Sanders) and 
that is here corrected by Pro- 
fessor Sanders. 


Of particular interest is a new 
manuscript destined to be recog- 
nized of great textual importance 
(Codex 2412, University of Chi- 
cago “Price Praxapostolos”’), 
which now stands at the head of 
a family group, formerly best 
represented by the famous Milan 
manuscript, Codex 614. 


To date, few MSS of the Acts and 
Epistles have been collated and 
this adds eight such manuscripts 
now accessible to the textual 
critic. In the introduction there 
is published for the first time the 
preliminary statement of the dis- 
covery of “Family 2412.” 


$2.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


























THE KING JAMES VERSION 
OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE OF 1611 WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HEBREW TRADITION 


By DAVID DAICHES 


Here in lucid literary style is a history of English Bible translation, 
an important addition to the available literature on the King James 
Bible, and one which throws light on the sources, equipment, and 
methods of the translators. 


Mr. Daiches first traces the history of English Bible translation, then 
makes a lengthy excursus into the development of Hebrew. scholar- 
ship in Europe, and finally studies the work of the translators against 
a background of their times. Jerome, Roger Bacon, Reuchlin, Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale, and numerous others live in these pages in the full 
light of their convictions. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















CHRONICLE OF JOHN MALALAS 
BOOKS VIII-XVIII 


Translated by MATTHEW SPINKA 
in collaboration with GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


The Chronicle of the Byzantine monk, covering the period from the founding 
of Antioch to the destruction of Antioch in the reign of Emperor Justinian. 
Recounts history of Julius Caesar and Augustus, the lives of Jesus, Peter, and 
Paul, the reigns of a number of the Roman emperors. This is a translation 
from the Slavonic text, which is a more complete version than the Greek 
text extant. It is the first English translation, and will be of value to Byzan- 
tine historians, church historians, Greek scholars, and Slavonic scholars. 


‘Professor Spinka’s competence in this field—for which he is almost 
unique in this country—makes him the logical translator of this work.” 
—The Christian Century $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















